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Portland is the center of a vast net work 
of efficient warehousing and transportation fa- 
cilities. From one to four days are saved by ship- 
ping through the Portland Gateway to Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana destinations. 


Locate your Branch Office—your Warehouse 
stocks—your Factory here where you can most 
economically serve the Pacific Northwest. 
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The Standard Compass, illustrated by the accompanying 
: ee . ; ee > LOSS 
photograph, has been, in principle, the mariner’s chief : 
guide for centuries. It is usually placed in some isolated } misc 
place, such as on top of the Pilot House, away from as : _ 
much iron and steel work as possible. To overcome any 4 
such influences on the polarized needle, compensating mag- B ANN 
nets are placed in the box or column by certified adjusters. a tne 
Steering compasses are checked against the Standard. 
| TRAI 
American-Hawatian officers, whose experience naturally 4 
: | OCE, 
embraces a complete knowledge of the most modern navi- 
gational instruments and practices, are also thoroughly INLA 
trained in the scientific stowage and handling of all kinds —_— 
of cargo. Careful handling doesn't “just happen”! 
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American Continent 





BETWEEN Chicago-Milwaukee 
AND 


St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Only 7 hours between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. 85 miles—80 minutes— 
between Chicago and Milwaukee. The 
“400” shortens the time by hours be- 
tween eastern and southern points and St. 
Paul or Minneapolis. For instance: Only 
about 14 hours from Cincinnati—Detroit, 15 
hours—New York, 27 hours—Boston, 32 hours. 


NORTHBOUND SOUTHBOUND 
Lv. Chicago . . 3:30pm_ Lv. Minneapolis 3:00pm 
Ar. Milwaukee . 4:50pm Lv. St. Paul . . 3:30pm 
Ar. St. Paul . .10:30pm_ Lv. Milwaukee . 9:10pm 


Ar. Minneapolis11:00pm _ Ar.,Chicago . . 10:30pm 


For information apply to any C. & N. W. representative or address 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


















AT YOUR SERVICE DAILY 


SPEED! Leave Chicago late afternoon—arrive Twin Cities 
same evening — Saving a Business Day. 

EQUIPMENT! Full-size, standard steel cars. Spacious, 
comfortable. Coach, Lounge Coach, Smoker, Parlor Car, 
Dining Car. 

AIR CONDITIONED! Pure, clean air. Washed. Thermostati- 
cally warmed or cooled, according to the season. 


LOCOMOTIVES! New— powerful. Capable of over 100 
miles an hour. 

ROADBED! Newly ballasted and conditioned. Heavy steel 
rails, regularly inspected by the marvelous Sperry “Electric 
Eye”. Super elevation curves. Smooth, comfortable riding. 


SAFETY! For 4 consecutive years “North Western” has won 
among America’s foremost 
- 
$1000 Prize Contest 


the award for safety among class A railroads. 
trains. We are happy to place it 
Ask for particulars 






The “400” has taken its place 
4 dk 
at the disposal of our patrons. PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO @ 


NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY 
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FOR PROMPT SERVICE CONSULT THE..... 


GREAT NORTHER 


FREIGHT REPRESENTATIVE IN YOUR CITY. HE WIL 
GLADLY HELP YOU SOLVE SHIPPING PROBLEM§:: 


Between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, SACRAMENTO, 
OAKLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B. C., 










A 
and intermediate points. a te 
ettin 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. DULUTH-SUPERIOR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. F 
bi an Teele be t pag em yt Se ee ns, te ake 
strict Traffic Agen * i is . . 
212 Kulshan Bldg. 500 Aleorth nae emt 621 Met. Life Bldg) 767 Monadnock Bldg. ay 
BILLINGS, MONT. EVERETT, WASH. MINOT, N. D. SEATTLE, WASH. I 
D. C. Bates ..e R. F. Mills H. W. Costigan Q f 
Soe Ae Blas. G eneral Agent General Agent General Agent Freight Dept. a 
SON, B. C. ye 
BOSTON, MASS. nn. ©. a SIOUX CITY, IA. oe 
Charles H. Walker : City Freight and Pass. Agt. P. J. Donohue . y 
General Agent E. C. Warren 321 Baker St. General Agent blicat 
Shop 3, Little Bldg. Sovgens A _ 403 Commerce Bldg. ] 
BUTTE, MONT. argc NEW YORK, N. Y. SIOUX FALLS, S. D. he © 
ag GRAND FORKS, N. D. Joseph A; Werne + lp ae 
G 1 » Frt. Dept. ° 

$13 Metals Bank Bldg. eR secu 233 Broadway General Agent ®. 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONT. OAKLAND, CAL. SPOKANE, WASH. ame 
| ch gg J. F. Kelly Soceadl Raree J. M. Dayle Ar 
105 W. Adame Sts, Room 620 $02 Firet Nat'l Bank Bldg. 620 Contral Bank Bldg. Si4 Old National Bank Bld. en, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
J. H. Brinkman 


HELENA, MONT. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
W. F. Doane 


TACOMA, WASH. 
M. J. Seabrook 






with 


General Agent S. A. Garrity General Agent General Agent ers | 
608 Traction Bldg. General Agent 504 Finance Bldg. 116 South Ninth St. 
CLEVELAND, O isonet PITTSBURGH, PA TORONTO, ONT ers, 
\ 2 4 D 
F. P. Engel KANSAS CITY, MO. P. H. Yorke : H. E. Watkins agen 
geome’ Agent L. C. Hodkins a ag Age General Agent . 
Hippodrome Bldg. pg neg a estan oom. W. Oliver Bldg. 507 Royal Bank Bldg. polic 
ilwa change a 
DALLAS, TEX. ‘ ee PORTLAND, ORE. VANCOUVER, B. C. 
I. H. Turner KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. W. E. Hunt A. H. Hebb an 
Southwestern Frt. & C. N. Christopherson Asst. Gen. Freight Agent General ~ me a | 
cana. Life Bldg. General Agent 201 Morgan BI idg. 683 Granville St. AMO 








G. N. Station 
VICTORIA, B. C. en 
A . : 
DENVER, COLO. LEWISTOWN, MONT. Ss py CAL Harry Clark 
A. M. Brandevik T. J. Bolin General Agent , St. 


Trav. Fr — Agent 
905 17th St 
DES MOINES, IA. 


A. J. Cheeseman 
Traveling eg or Agent 
305 Equitable Bldg. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


H. G. Schuette 
General Agent 
Transportation Bldg. 





Traveling Frt. & Pass. Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


W. E. McCormick 
General Agent 
605 Central Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Benj. C. Culbertson 
General Agent 
502 Majestic Bldg. 


225 Forum Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. M. Sanford 
General Agent 
520 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


G. A. Blanchard 
Gen. Agent, Freight Dept. 
4th and Jackson Sts. 


WENATCHEE, WASH. 
J.C. Maher 
General Agent 


203 Wenatchee Savings and 
Loan Bank 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


W. T. Hetherington 
Dist. Frt. & Pass. Agt. 
414 Main St. 
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EMPIRE BUILDER| 


he 
WITH NEW LUXURY COACHES ...AND ALL CARS COMPLETELY Stor 
AIR-CONDITIONED IN TIME FOR 1935 SUMMER TRAVEL 


sat 
C. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow T. J. Shea B.S. Merritt (in 
P.B.Beidelman A.J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham C. W. Meldrum Asst. Gen. Freight Eastern Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Freight Agent eum Freight Bi 
Freight Traffic Mgr. - > er Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. Asst.Gen. i a Agent and Passenger Agent 33 Broadway 105 W. Adams St.,R.620 759 Monadnock Bt } SPC 
St. Paul, Minn. ‘aul, Minn. Seattle , Wash. Seattle ,Was elena, Mont. New York, N. Y. Chicego, ill. San Francisco, Ca‘ 







Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
ll interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
etting forth facts without bias. 
be Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
ake the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
ay transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
yehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
he use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
bf transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
ame body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 

en, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ers with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 

an, for every business concern doing any considerable 
mount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 

en that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 
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PRINCIPLES OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


EGINNING next month, The Traffic World will pub- 

lish a series of fifteen articles, to be completed in 

Hix months, on “The Principles of Freight Traffic,” by 

. Lloyd Wilson, professor of commerce and transporta- 

tion, University of Pennsylvania, and chairman of the 

‘committee on education and research of the Associated 
‘raffic Clubs of America. 

: These articles are intended as aids in the study 

of the essentials of freight traffic management by stu- 

ents of transportation who are seeking to improve 

heir grasp on the work they are doing or intend to do 

sor a livelihood, and for their greater appreciation of and 

Satisfaction in their work. Some of these students are 

in universities or colleges; others are pursuing corre- 

Spondence or extension courses; others are in traffic 
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study groups or forums conducted by traffic clubs; oth- 
ers are doing their preparation alone with little or no 
outside aid. 

It is hoped that these outlines will have practical 
value, not only by providing information, but also by 
inciting those who read them to study more intensively 
and extensively the subjects discussed. Seldom, if ever, 
has it been so imperative as now that those who aspire 
to do effective work so as to advance in their positions 
and to increase the satisfaction of work intelligently 
done, should study the fields in which they are em- 
ployed. Standards of performance and of general and 
specialized technical training are being raised in all 
fields of business and in the professions. The Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, recognizing these trends, sev- 
eral years ago enlarged the scope of its educational work, 
“The Trafficgram,” edited by its committee on educa- 
tion and research, is publishing simultaneously an out- 
line and syllabus for a course of study that parallels 
this series of articles, so that one may be used to supple- 
ment the other. The articles present, in condensed form, 
material on the same topics covered more intensively 
and extensively in the books, pamphlets, decisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the courts, 
tariffs, and other sources referred to in the study course. 

The list of topics covered by the series of articles 
includes: (1) Freight Traffic Organizations. (2) Freight 
Classification. (3) The Rules of Freight Classification 
(Part I). (4) The Rules of Freight Classification (Part 
II). (5) Principles of Freight Rate Making. (6) Freight 
Tariffs. (7) Freight Tariff Construction. (8) Freight 
Tariff Interpretation. (9) Principles of Rate Structures, 
(10) Freight Rates in the Eastern Territory. (11) 
Freight Rates in Southern Territory. (12) Western 
Trunk Line Freight Rates. (13) Southwestern Freight 
Rates. (14) Transcontinental Freight Rates, (15) Ex- 
port and Import Freight Rates. 


THE RAILROADS’ LAST CHANCE 


HOUGH what George Creel, in an article in a recent 

issue of Collier’s Weekly on “what the railroads 
need,” thinks on that subject is unimportant, and that 
he is paid for thus expressing his opinion is only an illus- 
tration of the theory of such publications—for which 
their readers “fall’—that, if one is an entertaining writer 
and his name is known, then what he says on any sub- 











ject, however unfamiliar with it and uninformed about 
it he may be, is worth while, nevertheless he is a trained 
observer and has, doubtless, done some observing prelimi- 
nary to preparing this article. At any rate, his conclu- 
sion that, through the organization of the Association 
of American Railroads and the accomplishments expected 
from it, private ownership and operation of the railroads 
is getting its last chance to prove itself and to get out 
from under the threat of government control, accords 
with that of other observers with better opportunities 
for observation and more information than has he. “The 
administration knows, as do the magnates,” says he, 
“that private ownership and operation of the lines is be- 
ing given its last trial.” 

As to what this association ought to do, we have 
expressed our views, and also our opinion that it ought 
to proceed promptly. We have little information as to 
what it is planning to do, but Mr. Creel, though he 
might not be expected to know as much about this as 
we do, may, nevertheless, have stumbled on some facts 
in this respect that are withheld from us. Often an out- 
sider, writing for a popular magazine, obtains informa- 
tion of this sort that is not given to a publication that 
merely, day in and day out, endeavors to print the facts 
and to interpret them correctly and wisely, the reason 
being that those from whom the information is extracted 
unbosom themselves because of a certain sense of flattery 
on receiving notice from unaccustomed sources. At any 
rate, Mr. Creel, speaking of the plans of the Association 
of American Railroads, says: 


What the Association of American Railroads will un- 
doubtedly attempt is to gain the benefits of consolidation while 
avoiding its hazards. One of the plans under consideration is 
a single operating organization for each natural trade area, 
with all the railroads in that area pooling revenues subject to 
an equitable division. Tremendous economies would be effected 
inevitably, likewise an amazing modernization of service could 
be brought about, and as a result of the bettered condition of 
the rails, the government would be justified in a generous loan 
policy, and even private capital might lose some of its timidity. 

The plan, if put into operation, would permit the unification 
or joint use of terminals; better utilization and equipment of 
shops, the pooling of cars, standardization of equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies; intelligent purchasing, the pooling of grain 
elevators, and the elimination of all waste and loss from con- 
flict, unnecessary competition and duplication of facilities. Co- 
operation to the limit instead of frenzied throat-cutting! 


Our purpose, however, in mentioning Mr. Creel’s ar- 
ticle, was not to magnify the importance of his views or 
to add to the knowledge of our readers as to the present 
transportation situation and the necessary remedies, but 
merely to point out that here is one more observer, di- 
recting his attention intensively to the problem, who finds 
that government ownership of the railroads is a distinct 
threat if the railroads do not appreciate that fact and 
do something about it. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP CURE 


S an additional evidence of the danger of govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads—because it is ever 
present, as a cure for transportation ills, in the minds of 
many of those who are now dealing with the situation— 
see the address (printed elsewhere) of Leslie Craven, 
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counsel for the Federal Coordinator of Transportatiy 
After reciting some of the difficulties in the transpor 
tion problem, he says: “On such accounts we may ha 
to go to government ownership and face its dangers, {; 
the simple reason that we are unable to demonstrate thy 
we can stay where we are.” 

The remarks of Mr. Craven illustrate something ¢ 
also; that is the apparent inability of many men y 
ought to be able to see more clearly to meet any sort, 
situation with a simple cure; they must always be sy 
gesting something new and different—something th; 
quite often is worse than the evil it is intended to me 
They remind us of a man who has a sore leg; the sq 
keeps spreading, but, instead of doing something to cu 
it, or prevent the spread, or attack the cause of the 
sease, the only thing he can think of is a nice, 
wooden leg. 

“One reason for doubting our capacity to demonstrat 
that we can stay where we are,” says Mr. Craven, “lig 
in the extreme complexity of the railroad business unée 
the present highly complicated system of regulatic 
which no one deliberately devised but which, by a proce 
of accretion, just grew up.” Very well; to the exter 
that the complications of our system of regulation ay 
responsible for the plight in which the railroads fin 
themselves and for what seems to some a reason for th 
government taking them over, why not try to simplify th 
system? Why leave it as it is, say it is impossible, ani 
then throw the railroads into government operation? Wj 
have heard no suggestions from Mr. Craven or anyo 
else connected with the Coordinator’s office for doing any 
thing like that. Why fly to evils that we know not of, ani 
try to make such a flight seem necessary by refusing t 
correct the evils that we recognize in our present policy 
Such logic is of a piece with that which suggests that 
because the railroads have not been permitted to compet 
with intercoastal vessels for transcontinental traffic, w 
must deepen and maintain a Mississippi waterway i 
order to give the central west an outlet to the seaboari 
indeed, it is even worse, because an attempt to obtail 
fourth section railroad rates to the Pacific coast has bee! 
made while reorganization of our regulatory machiner 
has not been tried. 


eS  - C 


TRAFFIC WORLD INDEX 


ITH the January 12 number of The Traffic Worl 

will be mailed to subscribers the index for the si 
months’ volume, July-December, 1934. It should be bount 
with the copies of the magazine for that period and thi 
whole kept for reference. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


In the period December 1-14, inclusive, the average dail] 
surplus of freight cars was 397,663 as compared with 381,35 
cars in the preceding period, according to the Association 0 
American Railroads. It was made up as follows: 

Box, 190,832; ventilated box, 950; auto and furniture, 35,158; tot 
box, 226,940; flat, 12,904; gondola, 67,860; hopper, 54,673; total coa' 


122,533; coke, 832; S. D. stock, 19,930; D. D. stock, 3,805; refrigerato! 
9,609; tank, 362; miscellaneous, 748. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 19,445 cars, made up ? 
15,046 box, 1,241 auto and furniture, 1,036 flat, 780 gondola 
472 S..D. stock, 344 refrigerator and 526 miscellaneous car 
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spor 
Ly ha C T * ® 
wal urrent Lopics in 
~~ Washington 
ng ¢ 
Sort ai It is a law of word formation 
be sug And Now it is the that its parts shall be from the 
g {hy Hoch-Schmitt Resolution same language. It makes a hybrid, 
° : for instance, to take part of a Greek 
) Meee word and hook it up with an English word. Memory of that 
1e g9 rule may account for the fact that, in the brief for the Shepard 
Steamship Company, in Shipping Board docket No. 152, Arrow 
‘O CUM—— Line et al. vs. Shepard Steamship Company, and No. 154, Amer- 
the 4 ican-Hawaiian Steamship Company et al. vs. Same, the joint 
production of Representative Hoch, of Kansas, and Senator 
>, lew Smith, of South Carolina, is called the Hoch-Schmitt resolution 
of January 30, 1925. 
But “Schmitt” is not the form of the word in the language 
Stra of which Hoch is a word meaning high, grand, or otherwise 
“i impressive. If the brief writer had tried to pay a compliment 
r to the Wagners, of South Carolina, so as to make Senator Smith 
Unda stand better with some of his constituents, he would have written 
lation it Schmid, or Schmidt, or Schmied. They are the college diction- 
ary ways of spelling the word. 
l'oces 
exter — A few days ago a fleet of trucks 
Commission Becomes bearing New York license plates 
1 a Truck Conscious backed up to the door where the Com- 
3 fin mission receives its supplies and out 
5; came rugs, seemingly hundreds of them, chairs, and other furni- 
or th ture. But no photographers representing’ truck interests were 
fy tha there to make pictures apprising the world that the body that 
7 regulates the railroads and is supposed to be railroad-minded, 
‘, 40G§ depends on trucks as a method of transportation for the things 


it needs for its comfort while, according to the views of some 
truckmen, it is doing things to make life miserable for truckers. 

About the time the trucks were unloading things for the 
Commission, somebody invented a bit of argot to warn Commis- 
sion people using the public booth telephones, who might think 
they were holding private conversations, that they were broad- 
casting. 

A former commissioner asked one of the Commission men 
to go to a booth because he wanted to say something he thought 
should not come over the official wire into the office of the 
Commission man. At the most interesting part of the talk a 
voice came to the man inside the booth. 

“Order No. 1. Pipe down,” said the voice, that of a bureau 
chief who, apparently, recognized the significance of the Com- 
re ag politics the former commissioner and his friend were 
talking. 

So far as known, the architects of the building are not doing 
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tail anything to break the connection between the booths and the 
bee air-conditioning ducts that serve as broadcast channels for those 

” using the lines reserved for non-official communications. 
It may be that, because Janus, the 
January 1 the two-faced god of the Romans, was sup- 
5 posed to take a particular interest in be- 
- est Day for ginnings, on the first day of his month, 
Growing Prophetic when the calendar begins all over again, 
» Si ; prophets predicting the future of business 


have their large inning. It is so easy to think that nature and 

human psychology operate in accordance with the calendar. Any 

thé one possessing a good chronological table can pick hundreds, if 

not thousands, of things that made the first day of the year 

memorable. 

The fact that any other day in the year can show an equally 

imposing list counts for nothing. January 1 is the time when 

lail the prophets must perform, or not at all. That’s the day of all 

35 days on which to announce, with pomposity, that “things are 

nO going to be different.” Right after the end of the world war, 

more words were probably printed than ever before to the effect 

! that things were going to be different—that this world would 

an never go back to what it had been before the Celt and the 

ator Teuton, typified by France and Germany, had about their hun- 

dredth armed bout, one in which all the other Celts and Germans, 

not to mention other breeds, “without the law,’ became involved. 
But the same old fight seems to be again in the making. 
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It is too bad that the chroniclers of the year 486 forgot to 
put down what the prophets then said would be different because 
Clovis, king of the Franks, at Soissons, put an end to Roman 
rule in Gaul. The prophecies of the wise men, uttered ten years 
before, when Odoacer (Ottokar), a chief of the German mercen- 
aries, dethroned Romulus Augustulus and put an end to the 
western empire also would be interesting. 

Appraisement, by prophets, of the significance of the events 
of 476 and 486, made at the time, probably would show that the 
prophets of those days failed lamentably to grasp the meanings 
of those events. Battles and dethronements were common in 
those days. They meant little at the time. The prophets of 
those days, even had they been able to read Greek and Roman, 
would not have had the careful compilations the prophets of 
today have at hand so that they can attach great meanings to 
things that turn out to have been trivialities while the supposed 
trivialities emerge, years later, as great facts. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, in one thing, at least, appears to have 
been a real prophet. That was when he observed, at the time 
he sold Louisiana to the United States, that he was creating, in 
the new world, a counterbalance to England. As a counter- 
balance himself, he was not much of a success, though he bulked 
large for many years—that is, many for such a political icono- 
clast as he was. Were he alive he would be justified in doing 
a bit of boasting. Seldom do the wise men who write the 
phophecies of one year refer to their language a year later. 
Most of the writing is in the best style of equivocation the 
Delphic oracle ever employed. It will fit anything that happens. 





Alfred Emanuel Smith, former 
governor of New York and his 
party’s candidate for the presidency 
in 1928, frequently talks with amaz- 
ing frankness, 

“You can’t shoot Santa Claus,” 
was the frankest avowal, many believe, ever made of the value 
of the pay roll in politics. 

“You can’t reduce the cost of government,” said he at New 
York Governor Lehman’s inauguration January 1. He also said 
that candidates for office talked about cutting the expenses of 
government, admitting that he himself had indulged in that form 
of taking the gullible into camp. His excuse was that the coun- 
try grew and that cutting down expenses meant reducing service, 
Education he named as one of the things that could not be 
given up—probably because there would be no dissent from that. 

Men who know about politics suspected that Governor Leh- 
man was hard up against the probability of incurring a large 
deficit and that the former governor was doing what he could 
to excuse the governor, in advance, for what was going to take 
place. Else, it is suggested, why should Smith make the confes- 
sion and plead for forgiveness before the sin was committed? 

Government expenses could be reduced by any chief execu- 
tive whose mind was made up to live up to his promises. Merely 
refusing to fill vacancies and requiring those remaining in office 
to do the work necessary would start a shrinkage at once. There 
is such a multiplicity of duplication in Washington that every 
year or two a newspaper man “makes a front page story” by 
pointing out, for instance, that there are a score or more of 
map-making establishments in Washington, or as many earth 
and sea surveying agencies that overlap, or statistical bureaus 
that make figures about things that are of value to only a few 
persons, who should do their own compilations, if they cannot 
get along without them. 


Of marshals, sheriffs, constables, coroners, minor courts, 
medical examiners doing coroner work, there are thousands 
whose work, if necessary at all, could be done by the none too 
busy other officers, 

The whole thing constitutes the pay roll of parties or party 
leaders whose real work is keeping themselves in funds for the 
minimum of services of finitesimal] value. 

And that is the crew that will take over the operation of 
things that may be “nationalized,” “socialized,” or whatever 
government ownership may be called, when private capital has 
quit trying to operate the services because they are so over- 
burdened with taxes or foolish restrictions that it can no longer 
make a profit. 

Anybody at all familiar with public affairs ought to know 
the lackadaisical way in which government employes, to too 
large a percentage, do their work, if they do anything other than 
make motions that suggest work. 

Absorption of the result of industry in the form of taxes, it 
is believed, accounts for the miserable condition of many hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings. As Senator Ashurst says, 
every taxpayer is carrying a pie-eater on his back. And Alfred 
E. Smith says the cost of government cannot be reduced. The 
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graft of the public servant on the stem of the thrifty worker, 
it might be suggested, is using too much of the life-giving sap. 





With President Roosevelt in an 
argument with the soldier organiza- 
tion over the immediate payment of 
the bonus and the NRA pot threaten- 
ing to boil over, the President’s pros- 
pects for a happy new year do not 
impress one with their rosiness. On the contrary, the prospect 
seems such as to call for all the diplomacy ever anybody had. 

This week the National Industrial Recovery Board, the body 
that took over the functions of Administrator Johnson when he 
was, many believe, maneuvered out of his dictatorship by Donald 
Richberg, began trying to patch up the coal phase of the recovery 
program. Coal is the heart of the whole recovery scheme. The 
general idea of an agreement between the miners and the oper- 
ators whereby the former got unionization of all mines and other 
concessions and the latter got the right to fix prices, presented 
to the President as a cure for the coal mining industry, was 
extended by the President to all industries, not in exactly the 
same terms but on the same general pattern. If coal blows up 
so there can be no continuation of the central thought, there 
will be an awful mess. 

The NRA, as a stop-gap, proposes to take over the fixing of 
prices for coal as a governmental function from now until June 
16, thereby throwing the operators out of any control, such as 
they now exercise through code authorities. Labor is determined 
to keep collective bargaining as embodied in section 7a, even if 
the NRA and the National Labor Relations Board are as far 
apart as the poles in their construction of that section. If coal 
can be revised so as to give promise of success, the way may 
be cleared for dealing with other industries. 

What to do about regulating forms of transportation that 
compete with the railroads is nothing in comparison with the 
recovery phase of the President’s troubles. Whatever the Presi- 
dent approves, that, it is believed, will be passed by Congress, 
almost instanter.—A. E. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended December 22 
totaled 547,895 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads. This was a decrease of 32,040 cars below the pre- 
ceding week, but increases of 16,431 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1933, 53,385 cars above the corresponding week in 
1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended December 22 
totaled 188,003 cars, a decrease of 8,810 cars below the preced- 
ing week but increases of 3,787 cars above the corresponding 
week in 1933, and 49,472 cars above the corresponding week in 
1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
151,616 cars, a decrease of 3,333 cars below the preceding week 
this year, 4,006 cars below the corresponding week in 1933 and 
2,674 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 138,395 cars, a decrease of 9,512 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 14,885 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, a de- 
crease of 2,505 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 24,850 cars, a 
decrease of 5,383 cars below the preceding week, but an increase 
of 338 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, 
however, a decrease of 518 cars below the same week in 1932. 
In the western districts alone, grain and grain products loading 
for the week ended December 22 totaled 15,442 cars, a decrease 
of 163 cars below the same week in 1933. 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,565 cars, a decrease of 
2,999 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 617 cars 
above the same week in 1933 and 1,333 cars above the same 
week in 1932. In the western districts alone, loading of live 
stock for the week ended December 22 totaled 11,820 cars, an 
increase of 546 cars above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 19,895 cars, a decrease of 
830 cars below the preceding week, but increases of 1,752 cars 
above the same week in 1933, and 7,239 cars above the same 
week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 3,282 cars, an increase of 193 
cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 458 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, an 
increase of 1,379 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 6,289 cars, a decrease of 1,366 
cars below the preceding week, 484 cars below the same week 
in 1933 and 341 cars below the same week in 1932. 

All districts except the AHegheny and Central Western, 
reported increases for the week of December 22 above the same 
week last year. All districts reported increases compared with 
the corresponding week in 1932. 
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Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Decy 
ber 22 and for the corresponding period in 1933 was repor 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,444 and 4,623; | D 
stock, 1,552 and 1,610; coal, 31,751 and 30,229; coke, 2,130 and 2,74 
forest products, i. 408 ‘and 1,275; ore, 400 and 497; merchandise, Li 
L., 39,100 and 41, 309; miscelianeous, 46, 345 and 43, 037; total, 1934, 17 
130; 1933, 125,309; 1932, 118,348. 


Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,693 and 2,330; }; 
stock, 1,112 and 1,136; coal, 34,076 and 32,169; coke, 2,066 and 2 yy 
forest products, 673 and 853; ore, 1022 and 528; merchandise, L. C1 
27,750 and 30,174; miscellaneous, 36,292 and 36, 686; total, 1934, 105, 6% 
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1933, 106,110: 1932, 96,886, UR! 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 249 and 185; jj titi 
stock, 81 and 87; coal, 30,717 and 26,682; coke, 501 and 375; foredlif&nd Wa 
products, 536 and 469; ore, 36 and 36; merchandise, L. C. L., 4% nd S.] 
and 4,758; miscellaneous, 4,589 and 4,390; total, 1934, 41,662; 14 ti 
36,982; 1932, 38,433. s not J 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,022 and 1,769; )\jmgO the 
stock, 1,000 and 841; coal, 17,628 and 12,955; coke, 341 and 413; fordmm—ruck ¢ 
products, 6,301 and 6,413; ore, 336 and 544; merchandise, L. C. ot jus 
26,342 and 26,875; miscellaneous, 28,829 and 26,690; total, 1934, 82,1 ‘ 
1933, 76,500; 1932, 75,065. oo 

Northwestern districf: Grain and grain products, 6,223 and 5,91 In . 
live stock, 3,529 and 3,979; coal, 7,938 and 7,204; coke, 858 and Tigg—nd dis 


forest products, 5,182 and 4,431; 
L., 18,402 and 17,964; miscellaneous, 
63,440; 1933, 59,566; 1932, 55,462. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,142 a 
6,936; live stock, 6,603 and 6,055; coal, 11,648 and 10,677; coke, 1 
and 148; forest products, 3,280 and 2,025; ore, 1,181 and 1,823; me 
chandise, L. C. L., 22,705 and 22,301; miscellaneous, 29,581 and 33,1h 
total, 1934, 81,316; 1933, 83,114; 1932, 70, 011. 


Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,077 and 2,75 
live stock, 1,688 and 1,240; coal, 4,687 and 3,594; coke, 217 and 1(j 
forest products, 2,515 and 2,677; ore, 199 and 195; merchandise, L. ( 
L., 12,364 and 12,241; miscellaneous, 21,167 and 21,083; total, 193 
45,864; 1933, 43,883; 1932, 40,305. 


Total, all roads: Grain and grain ok 24,850 and 24,512; liy 
stock, 15,565 and 14,948; coal, 138,395 and 123, 510; coke, 6, 289 anf 
6,773; forest products, 19, 895 and 18, 143; ore, 3,282 and 3,740; mer 
chandise, Ten, Set, 616 and 155, 622: miscellaneous, 188,003; an 

1934, 547, 895; 1933, 531, 464; 1932, 494,510, 


ore, 108 and 117; merchandise, L. 


hairm 
21,200 and 19,176; total, 1% 
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184,216; total, 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the tw 
previous years follows: 


1934 1933 missic 
Four weeks in January ............. 2,177,562 1,924,208 hat | 
Four weeks in February ........... 2,308,869 i, 970, 566 “r 
ive. Weens th BEAPCH ..... « ..000 ccc 2,354,521 





Four weeks in April .. 2/025,564 tion 1 
Four weeks in May .. 2,143,194 reduci 
Five weeks in June 2; ,926,247 hem 
Four weeks in July 2/498,390 oa 
Four weeks in August ............. 2,419,908 2,531,141 Witne 
Five weeks in September ......... 3,142,263 3,240,849 his : 
Four Weeks in October .....csccace 2,531,489 2) 632, 481 rates 
Four weeks in November ........... 2,353,227 2°385, 655 
Week ended December 1 ............ 488,118 499,596 Respc 
Week ended December 8 ........... 951,011 541,992 520, 60comp 
Week ended December 15 .......... 579,935 559,419 515,76 since 
Week ended December 22 ......... 547,895 531,464 494,51) shoul 
MME Gata cot nASaeaacseeaare 30,360,474 28,765,287 27,774, 63) “ 
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N. E. ROADS STOCK PROCEEDING 


The Commission, by Commissioner Porter who has adminis 
trative charge of the proceeding, in No. 26286, Interstate Com 
merce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Penn 
road Corporation, has permitted the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Central of New Jersey, the Delaware and Hudson, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, the Erie, the New York Central ani 
the Reading to intervene. The proceeding is an inquiry by the 
Commission with a view to determining whether the Pennsy!. 
vania and the Pennroad should be required to divest themselves 
of their ownership of stock in the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine railroads. 
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According to the petition for intervention it is desirable, i} und 
the public interest and in their interest, that all the gatewaysi§ und 
for traffic between New England, the rest of the country andi the 
Canada be kept open and active and be enabled continuously of t 
and without interference or impediment to compete fairly ani 
equally with one another, to the end that they function efiqR 
ciently in the public interest. es 

“Petitioners believe and aver,” says the petition of inter j thar 
vention, “that the effective continuance of many of said gate(™ <r 
ways and routes and their future participation in and ability to—§ com 
move and compete for the movement of traffic to and from thegy ™°v 
New England states will be very materially affected by any _ 
determination reached in this proceeding.” lati 

The Commission instituted the proceeding after New Eng: “ 
land governors, in a paper filed with it, alleged that the holding law 

e 


of stock by the Pennsylvania and the Pennroad in the New Eng: 
land railroads would tend to hamper the freedom of movement 
of traffic to and from New England by reason of the financial 

interest of the Pennsylvania and the Pennroad in the New “a 
England carriers. an 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


WASTE PAPER TRUCK COMPETITION 


URTAILMENT by Indiana by statutory enactment of compe- 

tilion between trucks and railroads in the hauling of scrap 
nd waste paper, according to the Commission, division 3, in I. 
nd S. No. 3970, waste paper from, to and between Indiana points, 
, not justification for the railroads’ restoring rates on such paper 
1) the level on which they were before reduced on account of 
ruck competition. The Commission, in that case, has found 
ot justified the proposed cancelation of commodity rates on 
crap and waste paper, carloads, from, to and between points 
m Indiana, ordered the cancelation of the suspended schedules, 
nd discontinued the proceeding. The report was written by 
hairman Lee. 

The commodity rates which the carriers proposed to cancel 
were established in 1932 and later. The schedules carried a 
hotation that they were issued to meet motor truck competition 
bnd would expire on March 31, 1934, unless sooner canceled, 
hanged or extended. On petition of the Container Corporation 
pf America and other dealers in and consumers of scrap paper 
he expiration date of the schedules was suspected until Octo- 
ber 31, 1934. Later they were voluntarily held up by the car- 
iers until January 31, 1935. The case was heard jointly with a 
ase before the Indiana commission concerning the intrastate 
ates. 

Cancelation of the commodity rates, as proposed, would have 
restored the sixth class rates. The commodity scrap paper rates, 
according to the report, approximated 70 to 75 per cent of the 
sixth class rates. 

In 1933 the Indiana legislature empowered the Indiana com- 
mission to prescribe minimum truck rates. Late in that year 
that body prescribed the rail rates as minima for trucks. 
“This order,’ said Chairman Lee, “reduced truck competi- 
tion in Indiana and relieved the railroads of the necessity of 
reducing their rates to meet such competition. It also enabled 
hem to increase such rates as they had reduced on that account. 
Vitness for respondents admitted that it was mainly because of 
this situation that they now desire to cancel the commodity 
rates under consideration here, which they consider too low. 
Respondents take the position that motor truck competition 
compelled them to establish these commodity rates, and that 
since motor truck competition is disappearing in Indiana, they 
should be permitted to cancel such rates. 


“As no similar statute obtains in any of the states adjacent 
to Indiana, respondents desire to maintain truck-competitive 
rates from, to and between points in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and 
other states adjacent to Indiana on a much lower scale than 
they here propose on Indiana traffic, both state and interstate.” 

The Indiana protestants, Chairman Lee pointed out, manu- 
factured and distributed paper products in competition with 
similar products made in Ohio, Michigan and other states ad- 
jacent to Indiana which enjoyed commodity rates on scrap and 
waste paper, both raw materials, ranging from 16.9 to 22.5 per 
cent of first class rates. No changes in those rates, he said, 
were proposed. Protestants, he said, purchased their scrap in 
the same markets and on the same competitive price level as 
their competitors in the adjacent states and contended that the 
proposed increase, approximately 30 per cent, would result in 
the establishment of rates which would not only be unreasonable 
under section 1 but would subject them to rates that would be 
unduly preferential of their competitors continuing to enjoy 
the lower commodity rates. In disposing of the rate level phase 
of the case the Commission said: 


There is presented for decision in this case the question whether 
a carrier will be permitted to maintain relatively higher rates in one 
State, where truck competition has been curtailed by state action, 
than in surrounding states, where such competition is not controlled 
and is substantial and severe. The Commission has been rather lib- 
eral in permitting the carriers to reduce their rates where truck 
competition exists and at the same time maintain higher rates where 
movement by truck has not reached substantial proportions. The law 
Which we administer takes no cognizance of movement by truck, and 
it has been the policy of the Commission to accord the carriers much 
latitude in their rates so long as they will not create prejudicial re- 
lationships and do not go below a reasonable minimum. This would 
seem to accord the carriers that degree of managerial judgment the 
law reposes in them and at the same time protect the public against 
the evils which the law aims to prevent. By their proposal here the 
carriers would place Indiana on a rate plateau substantially above 
that maintained in surrounding states. So long as such higher level 
1S within the zone of reasonableness Indiana interests possibly have 
hot just complaint under section 1 of the act. However, section 3 
iS as binding on the Commission and the carriers as the first section. 
And even though a rate is reasonable, it is not lawful if it results in 





a situation of undue prejudice. Indiana shippers make their pur- 
chases and sales on the open market and in competition with the ship- 
pers in adjacent states. If we approve the proposed rates, Indiana 
shippers, as has been stated, will be on a higher basis than other 
shippers in Central territory. In view of the keenly competitive situa- 
tion,-it can hardly be doubted that undue prejudice would result from 
the establishment of the proposed rates. 

In the circumstances, we find that the suspended schedules have 
not been justified. 


At the threshhold of the case the carriers raised a juris- 
dictional question which the Commission overruled. They chal- 
lenged the authority of the Commission to suspend the expira- 
tion date, taking the position, Chairman Lee said, that any 
suspension of the schedules carrying the expiration date, to be 
lawful, should have taken place on or before the date the original 
tariffs naming the reduced rates became effective, because the 
notice of expiration was then given. They argued that, as a 
matter of law, the Commission had no authority to suspend the 
expiration date and made a motion that the suspension order 
be vacated and set aside. On that point the Commission said: 


The order of the Commission did not suspend rates which were in 
effect, but suspended schedules the effect of which would have per- 
mitted new individual or joint rates to become effective on the date 
named in the expiration notices. The proposed new rates were sus- 
pended prior to the effective date named in the notices. The estab- 
lishment of commodity rates from and to specific points on a par- 
ticular article removes it from the application of the classification, 
and when such commodity rates expire new individual and joint rates 
become applicable. The effect of the order is merely to suspend the 
application of the proposed new rates and to continue in effect the 
present rates. The motion is denied. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Bananas 


No. 25678, E. B. Lindley vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Rate, bananas, New Orleans, La., to Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., delivered between March 27, 1929, and June 1, 1932, not 
unreasonable. Rates prior to May 31, 1932, bananas, shipside, 
Galveston, Tex., to Sulphur Springs, unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded the column 50 rate of 74 cents. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Miller concurred out of deference to 
the Commission’s decision in the Southern Produce Case, in 
which he did not participate. Had he participated, he said, he 
would have dissented. 

Pine Piling 

No. 26228, Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. By divi- 
sion 4. Charges, double carload, pine piling, Jasper, Tex., to 
Eton, Mo., delivered February 12, 1930, inapplicable. Commis- 
sion found that the shipment could not have weighed more 
than 75,072 pounds. Charges were assessed upon a weight of 
90,960 pounds. Reparation of $54.82 awarded. Commissioner 
Mahaffie dissented. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 26348, Robert G. Lassiter & Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Interstate rate, crushed stone, 
Boxley, Va., to Bowers, Va., in July and August, 1931, not un- 
reasonable. 


Contractors’ Equipment 


No. 26441, Utah Construction Co. vs. Nevada Central et al. 
By division 5. Dismissed. Rate, contractors’ equipment, Austin, 
Nev., to Ogden, Utah, shipped in July and August, 1931, not 
unreasonable. 
Sheet Steel Containers 


No. 26332. Draper Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
division 5. Rates, sheet steel containers, Cleveland, O., to points 
in Pennsylvania, New York and Massachusetts, inapplicable. 
Applicable rates were the fourth-class rates on the shipments 
which consisted solely of 10-gallon and 15-gallon containers, 
and the rule 28 rate on mixed carload of drums and cans. Ship- 
ments moved between January 13, 1931, and July 13, 1933. Com- 
plainant found entitled to reparation. 


Crude Sulphur 


Fourth section application No. 15669, crude sulphur from 
Louisiana and Texas. By division 2. Carriers parties to J. E. 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2604 authorized in fourth section order 
No. 11777 to establish rates, crude sulphur, Barba, La., and 
various points in Texas to Nashville, Tenn., Athens, Atlanta, 
Augusta, Columbus, Macon and Valdosta, Ga., Anderson, Colum- 
bia and Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, Greensboro and Selma, 
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N. C., without observing the long-and-short-haul provision of 
section 4, to meet rail-water-rail competition. The rates are 
made 20 cents a ton of 2,240 pounds higher than the lowest 
corresponding rail-water-rail rates applicable through the south 
Atlantic or Gulf ports, and represent an average reduction of 
about $1.26. The authority is subject to intermediate and cir- 
cuity limitations. 
Cream of Wheat 
No. 26362, Cream of Wheat Corporation et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, Cream of Wheat, 
manufactured from purified middlings originating at points in 
trans-Mississippi River territory and product here concerned 
shipped in carloads from Minneapolis, Minn., to destinations 
in central territory, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The rates in issue were assailed on the ground that they ex- 
ceeded the rates on wheat and flour. Higher rates on Cream 
of Wheat held warranted, citing Cream of Wheat Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F., 911. C. C, 46, 101 I. C. C. 283. 


Ranges, Refrigerators 


No. 26369. Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Charges and mixing rules, 
ranges and electric refrigerators, mixed carloads, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., to points in transcontinental territory, not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Report said essence of complaint was 
that the failure of defendants to extend or broaden the applica- 
tion of the mixing rule was unreasonable. 


Scrap Paper 


No. 26385. Letellier-Phillips Paper Co., Inc., vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. By division 5. Complainant entitled to repara- 
tion on finding carload rates, scrap or waste paper, Little Rock, 
Ark., to Bogalusa, La., between June 18 and August 28, 1931, 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded 34 cents, minimum 30,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34. 


Bridge Complaint Dismissed 

Chamber of Commerce of Demopolis, Ala., et al. 
vs. Southern. By division 4. Report by Commissioner Mahaffie. 
Dismissed. Failure of defendant to repair or replace its rail- 
road bridge across the Tombigbee River near Demopolis, Ala., 
and to resume the interstate transportation of passengers and 
property across the river at that point found not to be in viola- 
tion of defendant’s duty to establish a through route and to 
provide and furnish transportation upon reasonable request. 
The bridge in question was put out of commission the night 
of December 22, 1932, during a flood, being struck by the 
steamer Demopolis, owned and operated by the government 
barge line. Defendant immediately established a_ substitute 
service for every station and industry on the disconnected line 
and now maintains it, according to the report. Defendant said 
it had reached no final decision but that it hoped to restore the 
bridge and service thereover when normal conditions of pres- 
perity returned if the traffic offerings were then sufficient to 
justify the necessary financial outlay. The Commission found 
that the record did not sustain the allegation that there had 
been an abandonment. 


No. 26387. 


Sand 


No. 26427. Woodruff and Edwards, Inc., vs. B. & M. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, naturally bonded molding sand, to Elgin, 
Ill., found not unreasonable from Schuyler Junction, N. Y., and 
unreasonable from Selkirk, Elnora, Ushers, and Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., and Kent, O., to the extent they exceeded $2.80 from 


Kent and $4.40 a net ton from the remaining origins. Com- 
plainant entitled to reparation. 
Gasoline 
No. 26556, Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By 


division 5. Reparation of $121.27 from Erie awarded on find- 
ing rate, gasoline, Olean, N. Y., to Knoxville, Pa., applicable and 
not unreasonable but that shipments were misrouted and that 
applicable rate over which shipments should have moved was 
12 cents. 

Switching at Sioux City, la. 


I. and S. No. 3963, switching at Sioux City, Ia., and No. 
264382, Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. Sioux City Terminal Rail- 
way Co. et al. By division 5. Proposed increased switching 
charge, at Sioux City, Ia., on fréight, other than live stock, from 
$5 to $6 a car, not justified. Suspended schedules ordered to 
be canceled and proceeding discontinued. Complaint dismissed 
on the ground that, by reason of the finding of non-justification 
in the suspension proceeding it became unnecessary to consider 
the evidence in support of an allegation that if the higher 
charge were permitted the higher charge would result in vio- 
lation of sections 1 and 3 unless the switching charge was 
completely absorbed by the line-haul carriers connecting with 
the terminal. 
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PROPOSED REPORTS Ayn 
y 
Import Shipment Registration edwell 





No. 26588, Bienville Warehouse Corporation et al. vs, ]jj 
nois Central et al. By Examiner Leonard Way. Dismissal py 
posed. Rules requiring the registration of import shipmen, 
stored in private or public warehouses, and charges applicabl 





sion. 











one carload, sticky flypaper, New Orleans, La., to Minneapoliim The C 
Minn., proposed to be found not unreasonable or otherwise ygmrquette 
lawful. The carload of sticky flypaper, imported from Hollanj to al 
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was not registered with the railroad agency designated by th 
tariff as a condition precedent to the application of impor 
rates from the place of storage of a shipment held at the por 
to the final destination. The examiner said the respondent 
were willing to make reparation to the basis of the impor 
rate if authorized by the Commission. 


Cotton Mattresses 


















No. 26555, Spiegel, May, Stern Co. vs. Alton & Southern et aj 
By Examiner Leonard Way. Dismissal proposed. Rates, co. 
ton mattresses, carloads, Atlanta, Ga., to Chicago, II1., propose 
to be found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
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Scrap or Waste Paper 






No. 26505, William J. “McGarrity, trading as Penn Papa 
and Stock Co., vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. By Examiner Harris 
Fleming. Dismissal proposed on a finding that the rates 
charged, scrap or waste paper, from and to various points in 
official classification territory, on 45 carloads, shipped prior t 
May 12, 1934, were not unreasonable. Much of the complain. 












ant’s testimony, the examiner said, was offered in criticism off. Hall 
the genera] adjustment in effect in eastern trunk line territory, C. & 
and from that territory to New England and central territories, @plicatic 
Thus, he said, it was claimed that the adjustment “favored the 
large shipper with an active traffic department.” 
. In Fi 
Granite rk, Ch 
No. 26077, John Clark Co. et al. vs. Alton & Eastern et al, @n to | 
and a sub-number, Monumental Sales & Manufacturing Co., Inc.® Febr 
vs. Same. By Examiners Myron Witters and Leonard Way. In F 
Rates, granite, points in New Hampshire, Vermont, Washing-filroad 
ton, D. C., the Carolinas and Georgia to Rockville and St. Cloud, @ision 





Minn., proposed to be found not unreasonable in the past orfijd orde 
for the future, nor in violation of section 4 of the interstate §}295,00( 
commerce act. Rates, shipments, from Elberton, Deadwyler §§ which 
Spur, Ethridge and Oglesby, Ga., to St. Cloud proposed to be the o 
found inapplicable and shipments overcharged. The proposed The 
finding of inapplicability is as to shipments via the Seaboard §menté 
Air Line. Applicable rates proposed to be found to have been MMtting | 
combinations treated with the Jones’ combination rule result- §to isst 
ing in applicable rates as follows: Rough granite, $6.95, prior Mrease 








to June 3, 1331, when delivery was made by the Northern Pa-§@ be de 
cific, and prior to December 12, 1931, when delivery was maie In EF 
by the Great Northern, and after those dates, $7.15; on @fpilroad 
granite, sawed on four Sides or less, $7.62, prior to @Besent 
June 3, 1931, when delivery was made by the Northern Pacific, @rrying 
and prior to December 12, 1931, when delivery was made by the §@mpan} 
Great Northern, and $7.82 on and after those dates. Reparation 
proposed. 
Petroleum Products Reparation In I 
No. 25101, Elk Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. and a sub —cemb 
number, Columbia Oil Co. vs. Same. By Examiner Leonard §peiden 
Way. Upon further hearing amounts of reparation due cow: canct 
plainants on findings of unreasonableness as to rates, refined Migs fro 
petroleum products, Shreveport-El Dorado group in Louisiana @prth . 
and Arkansas, to points in Tennessee, made in the prior report, Mites vi 
196 I. C. C. 548, determined and proposed to be paid. In | 
Coal Reparation "7 
No. 23949, Amherst Elevator Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. @Bhedul 
et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Upon further hearing, Mads, t 
amounts of reparation due named complainants, under findings d Gri 
of unreasonableness in the prior report, 191 I. C. C. 569, as to Me one 
rates, coal from mines:in southern Colorado to destinations ritor 
in northwestern Texas, determined and recommended for §jn Pa 
payment. tes o 
ene In 
N. & W. ABANDONMENT 11 
A certificate permitting the Norfolk & Western Railway ied 
Company to abandon operation of its Speedwell extension and Hjnin ; 
Norma branch in Wythe county, Va., has been issued by the he su 
Commission, division 4, in a report in Finance No. 10200, Nor- n lin 
folk & Western Railway Company abandonment of operation. HBom § 
The Commission held further that present and future public te is 
convenience and necefeity had not been shown to permit aban- d th 


denment of operation of Reed Island branch in Pulaski, Carroll 






eight 
13.) 





uary 5, 1935 





Wythe counties, Va., 12.24 miles, from Reed Junction to 
ty Baker Mines. The Speedwell extension extends from 
edwell Junction to Speedwell, 16.45 miles, and the Norma 
neh, 1.88 miles, extends southward from the Speedwell ex- 
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al Dro. is10n. 

cau PERE MARQUETTE ABANDONMENT 

apolisfm The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10285, Pere 
se yrquette Railway Co. abandonment, has authorized that car- 
land to abandon its branch line, extending from Elmdale to 
y thimpeport, Mich., a distance of 16.9 miles. A former applica- 
mpoygn for permission to abandon was denied in 1922. Abandon- 
> port mt of branch by Pere Marquette, 72 I. C. C. 267. The ap- 
dentgmrant estimated that continued operation would result in 
mpor annual loss of about $4,975. Among things manufactured in 


‘ood-working plant on the branch are base ball bats. That 
nt expected to ship from ten to fifteen carloads of bats in 
5. Protestants admitted, said the report, that as to small 
pments trucks now handle practically all business. 





FITZGERALD HALL ORDERS 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10255, sub. 1, 
plication of Fitzgerald Hall, and such part of Finance No. 
3 as relates to Mr. Hall, has issued the necessary order per- 
tting Mr. Hall to hold, in addition to the office of director of 
> Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, the office of 
psident of that road; to be a director and vice-president of the 
nois & Paducah Railroad Co. and a director of the Memphis 
ion Station Co. 

In the same paper it has revoked the prior authority granted 
. Hall to hold, in addition to the office of director of the 
Cc. & St. L., the office of vice-president and dismissed his 
plication to hold the vice-presidency. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 
In Finance No. 9152, by supplemental application, the New 
rk, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. has applied for exten- 
al, gn to February 27, 1937, of a RFC loan of $6,700,000 matur- 
nc. Me February 27, 1935. 
ay, In Finance No. 10403, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
ng-@ilroad Co. equipment trust certificates, the Commission, by 
ud, @vision 4, in a supplemental report, has modified the report 
org@d order of May 18, 1934, 199 I. C. C. 639, so as to limit to 
ate 295,000 the amount of equipment-trust certificates in respect 
ler #® which assumption of obligation and liability was authorized 
be #@ the order, in connection with PWA loan. 
3a(] The Illincis Central Railroad Co. in Finance No. 10381, sup- 
ud @#Pmental, has asked the Commission to modify its order per- 
emitting it to borrow $10,000,000 from the PWA so as to permit 
ut. to issue $2,000,000 more of equipment trust certificates and to 
ior @rrease the loan to $12,000,000, the additional trust certificates 
a: be deposited with the PWA. 
de In Finance Ne. 10725, the Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley 
ol Meilroad Co. has applied for a RFC loan of $1,250,000 to refinance 
to esent outstanding first mortgage bonds in connection with 
ic, @rrying out plan for reorganization of financial structure of 
ne MOmpany. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4066, the Commission has suspended from 
b: Pcember 31 until July 31 schedules in supplement 110 to F. L. 
d MPeiden’s I. C. C. No. 1468. The suspended schedules propose 
 @ cancel less carload commodity rates on iron and steel cast- 
d Mes from Chattanooga, Tenn., and Birmingham, Ala., groups to 
a@prth Atlantic ports, and apply in lieu thereof higher class 
, Mates via all-rail routes. 
In I. and S. No. 4067, the Commission has suspended from 
pcember 31 until July 31 schedules in supplements Nos. 29 
d 30 to F. W. Gomph’s I. C. C. No. 1145. The suspended 
hedules propose to restrict present rates on livestock, car- 
ads, between points on the joint track of the Southern Pacific 
| ed Great Northern, Klamath Falls, Ore., to Chemult, Ore., on 
ge one hand, and points on the Southern Pacific in western 
| @erritory, on the other hand, so as to apply only via the South- 
n Pacifie direct. They further propose to apply combination 
tes on all traffic moving via other routes. 

In I. and S. No. 4068, the Commission has suspended from 
huary 5 until August 5, schedules in second revised page 116 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, I. C. C. No. 12400, twelfth 
vised page 170 to Southern Pacific I. C. C. No. 4732, and 
nth revised page 200A to Western Pacific I. C. C. No. 260. 
1€ suspended schedules propose reduced rates on cotton, cot- 
n linters and cotton grabets, in compressed bales, carloads, 
om Stockton, Calif., to San Francisco Bay points. The present 
te is 10 cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, 
d the rate proposed is 6% cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
eight 37,500 pounds. (See Traffic World, December 29, p. 
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ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Some time before the hour for commencing of arguments 
in Ex Parte No. 115, increases in freight rates and charges, 
1934, on January 9, Commissioner Aitchison and Examiner Hos- 
mer will have to find a formula for compressing requests for 
allotments of time so that those desiring to be heard may have 
their say in the five days tentatively set aside for that cere- 
mony. At one time they had an idea that the talking could be 
confined within the part of the week remaining from and after 
January 9. By the time briefs were due in that proceeding, 
January 4, requests for time made by coal, grain, state commis- 
sions and lumber totaled eighteen hours, exactly equal to argu- 
ment time of four days. 

Inasmuch as it was admitted that the railroads, as pre- 
ponents of the matter under consideration, were entitled to 
one whole day, the problem was to compress the requests so 
as to provide for the appearance of interests other than the 
railroads, in eighteen hours, the time left after the first day, 
which had been tentatively assigned to the railroads. 

What was taken as an indication that those interested in 
Ex Parte No. 115 were desirous of making speed was the fact 
that thirty-odd briefs were filed in the case and made public 
by the Commission on January 3, which was a day before the 
briefs were due to be in the hands of the Commission. Briefs 
coming in at the last minute are more common than arrival 
before the due date. On that same day requests for assign- 
ments for argument had been made by the following: 

Alabama Mining Institute; V. Alexander, Memphis, Tenn., 
Cotton Exchange; M. S. Allison, Federal-American Cement Tile 
Co.; D. H. Armstrong, National Lime & Stone Co.; F. P. 
Aughney, North Dakota commission; E. S. Ballard, Ohio coal 
producers; Nuel D. Belnap, government barge line; Jchn E. 
Benton, N. A. R. U. C.; Charles E. Blaine, various interests; 
Paul E. Blanchard, Armour & Co.; H. L. Bode, South Dakota 
commission; Edwin Brooker, National Association of Sand and 
Gravel Producers; Smith W. Brookhart, Farmers’ Educaticnal 
and Cooperative Union; Andrew H. Brown, Cleveland, O., 
Chamber of Commerce; F. E. Brown, Blue Ridge Glass Cor- 
poration and Franklin Glass Corporation; T. H. Burgess, In- 
ternational Salt Co. et al., lake front furnaces, coal and cre, 
Youngstown, Canton and Massillon, O., Chambers of Commerce; 
T. J. Burke, Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports; Her- 
bert J. Campbell, Millers National Federation and Chicago 
Board of Trade; C. E. Childe, South Omaha Terminal Railway 
Co.; R. B. Coapstick, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce; 
J. M. Davison, manufacturers of power transmission machinery; 
W. H. Day, New England Traffic League and Boston Chamber 
of Commerce; F. W. Dean, Steel Co. of Canada; Edward S. 
DePass, Evaporated Milk Association; J. H. Donnell, Flcrida 
Rate Conference; Fayette B. Dow, fruits and vegetables; T. A. 
Durrant, North Dakota potatoes, dairy products and wool; Harry 
S. Elkins, West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation and Appalach- 
ian petroleum refiners; R. A. Allison, Ohio-Kentucky Associated 
Industries; Charles E. Elmquist, lake cargo coal consumers; 
W. H. Fitzpatrick, St. Joseph, Mo., Chamber of Commerce; 
R. V. Fletcher, petitioning railroads; R. C. Fulbright and J. V. 
Norman, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; Arthur 
M. Geary, Farm Rate Council, Northwestern Livestock Shippers’ 
Traffic League et al.; Thomas E. Grady, Miami, Fla.; E. S. 
Gubernator, Portland Cement Association; August G. Gutheim, 
Coal Control Association of Western Pennsylvania, Maher Coal 
Bureau and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Jj. H. Henderson, 
wheat-coarse grain relation; E. M. Hendricks or F. P. Aughney, 
North Dakota Lignite Operators’ Association; John J. Hickey, 
Anthracite Institute et al.; J. B. P. Clayton Hill; C. R. Hillyer, 
live poultry and excelsior; F. C. Hillyer, for interests listed; 
H. A. Hollopeter, by-product coke; Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission; John B. Keeler, coke, creosote oil and iron ore; 
F. S. Keiser, Duluth, Minn., Chamber of Commerce; H. E. Ket- 
ner, Virginia commission; L. O. Kimberly, southern textile 
interests; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., eastern meet packers, tobacco 
merchants, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., International Paper Pulp 
and Paper Traffic League; A. M. Liveright, Eastern Bituminous 
Coal Association et al.; Karl D. Locs, National Coal Associa- 
tion; H. E. Manghum, vegetable oil interests, Lever Brothers; 
J. George Mann, American Seed Trade Association; Parker 
McCollester and Sheldon Wardwell, newsprint paper; Mayland 
H. Morse, state of New Hampshire; Edgar Moulton, New Or- 
leans, La., Joint Traffic Bureau; J. V. Norman, Property Owners’ 
Committee; L. F. Orr, Kentucky commission and Kentucky 
clay interests; Thomas L. Phillips, Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau; 
Philip H. Porter, Wisconsin commission; A. B. Pratt, Northern 
States Power Co., coal and lignite; E. R. Raumaker, Mississippi 
Glass Co.; W. E. Rosenbaum, Brewers’ Traffic Committee; Ross 
D. Rynder, Swift & Co.; A. H. Schwietert, Chicago Association 
of Commerce; Lowe P. Siddons, Holly Sugar Corporation; 
Leonard Simms, Detroit, Mich., Board of Commerce; A. T, Sin- 
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del, St. Louis Merchants Exchange; J. H. Tedrow, Kansas City, 
Mo., Chamber of Commerce; Frank B. Townsend, Minneapolis 
Traffic Association; R. C. Volkert, Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association and Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; Luther M. Walter, New Orleans Public Belt Railroad, 
National Industrial Traffic League, Chicago switching, Amer- 
ican Oil Corporation, Farm Equipment Institute, Container Asso- 
ciation, tri-cities; E. B. Wilkinson, Coal Trade Association of 
Indiana; N. E. Williams, North Dakota. 

A number of the briefs received the day before they were 
due, on their faces, set forth the fact that the interests for 
which they were written were opposed to the request of the 
railroads for advances in rates. Nearly all the briefs contained 
summaries of the testimony given at the hearing so nearly com- 
plete as to give the commissioners who did not hear the testi- 
mony in full that only the small details did not appear. The 
testimony was overwhelmingly in opposition to the rail pro- 
posal. Some shippers said they were not opposed to the effort of 
the railroads to obtain more revenue. Their objections went, 
therefore, to the manner in which the carriers proposed to 
obtain more money from them, 

The Association of American Railroads, in a statement about 
its brief filed January 4, said that in order to meet unavoidably 
increased operating costs, the railroads must have more revenue 
“if they are to maintain their credit and continue to provide 
the public with adequate transportation facilities.” Continuing, 
the statement was as follows: 


Due to the restoration of the 10 per cent deduction in wages and 
to higher costs of materials and supplies, it was estimated in the 
brief that operating expenses are being increased by $290,000,000 an- 
nually, which increase seriously threatens the financial resources of 
the railroads unless their revenues are improved. 

“If the Interstate Commerce Commission,’’ says the brief, ‘‘de- 
nies this increase and says, in effect, that the railroads shall not be 
permitted thus to share their burden with their patrons, the effect 
upon railroad credit will be disastrous. Those who have invested in 
railroads will thereby learn that the railroad industry, economically, 
is a thing apart from other industry; that whereas strictly private 
business, even though operating under NRA codes, has been told by 
the government that it may increase its prices as cost of production 
increases, the railroads, although privately owned and privately op- 
erated, are prohibited by law from applying the same economic law 
to their business problems. 

“It seems to be obvious, if the question of railroad credit is con- 
sidered important, that nothing can be more injurious than for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to say that the railroads shall not 
be permitted to advance their prices to meet increasing costs. 

“As a corollary of this proposition, although it may not be stated 
expressly in any opinion of the Commission, the conclusion is ines- 
capable that these increased costs must be borne not by those who use 
the railroads, but by those who have invested in their securities.’ 

“The petition shows,” the brief continues, ‘that an increase of 
$290,000,000 per annum in the operating expenses of the railroads will 
jeopardize the solvency of a very large number of important railroad 
systems. For that reason, the carriers ask that they be allowed to 
increase their rates as shown in the appendices to the petition, which 
increases, it is estimated, will add something like $170,000,000 in 
revenue to what the carriers may hope to earn without the increase. 

“It is pointed out in the petition that there has been a general 
increase in the cost of everything which the railroads are required to 
buy, including the cost of labor, and that in this proceeding they seek 
a moderate increase in rates which will have the effect of enabling 
them to meet a part of the increased expenses due to causes over 
which the railroads have no control.” 

The brief points out that the increase in freight rates sought av- 
erages only 6.7 per cent and that if this is granted the general rate 
level still would be far under that which has prevailed in the past. 

Despite an increase in operating efficiency and economy, according 
to the brief, operating expenses of the railroads in the first ten months 
of 1934 were 9.5 per cent higher than in 1933, while operating revenues 
showed an increase of only 6.3 per cent. AS a result the net railway 
operating income in the first ten months of 1934 showed a decrease 
of 1.9 per cent under that for the same period in 1933. In the light of 
revised returns up to November 1, the brief says, it is estimated that 
the railroads of this country, as a whole, will have a net deficit after 
fixed charges in 1934 of not less than $65,000,000. 

The railroads, in their brief, add ‘‘that the experience of the 
country under the codes must lead inevitably to the conclusion that 
an increase of freight rates, amounting to no more than 6.7 per cent, 
will not drive the traffic away from the railroads, nor result in its 
being stifled and, therefore, unable to move at all.”’ 

‘“‘We say this,’’ the brief continues, ‘‘for the reason that this record 
shows, beyond question, that the selling price of commodities gener- 
ally has been substantially increased within the last 12 months, with- 
out preventing the free movement of the traffic in increased volume.”’ 

The brief adds that while freight rates have remained substan- 
tially constant, there have been many fluctuations in the selling 
price of various commodities, the fluctuations in many cases having 
been more than the total freight rate itself. 

“The contention has been advanced in this case,’’ the brief con- 
tinues, ‘‘by numerous shippers that the railroads should find a solu- 
tion of their problem by a wholesale scaling down of railroad obliga- 
tions. In view of the fact that there has been practically no return to 
the stockholders in the period of depression, this must mean that the 
railroads should be required to repudiate their debts to their bond- 
holders. Numerous witnesses appearing for various interests ven- 
tured the opinion that there should be launched a plan for wholesale 
repudiation of obligations. 

“These obligations were incurred through the process of borrow- 
ing money to construct and improve facilities. It is said that many 
of these facilities are obsolete and that the shippers should not be re- 
quired to pay rates which would yield sufficient money to meet the in- 
terest on funds borrowed to purchase property not now necessary for 
efficient transportation. 

: “There are numerous reasons why such a theory is unsound. 
First, the carriers are asking for a very moderate increase and, if 
it is granted and if their hopes are realized, it is shown that they will 
have a return upon no moye than one-half of the value of their prop- 
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erty. Certainly no one can contend that more than half of the railry 


property is obsolete. ; 

“Second, it is not true that any great amount of railroad proper 
is no longer used and useful. It may be true that the property is »J 
used to its full capacity, but this is the result of the depressed ¢; 
dition in business, coupled with the loss of traffic to unregulated fop 
of transportation, which loss is attributable to the fact that the raj 
roads have not been able to compete, owing to the restrictions play 
upon the railroads and the freedom of action accorded to their coy 
petitors, coupled with government subsidies. : Digests | 

“Third, it is highly important that railroad credit should be pp pul 
served, if at all possible. This is particularly true at this time, wh: 
the industry is undergoing a transformation, due to altered econom 
conditions, which will make it necessary to spend large sums of mor 
in buying new equipment of a different type from that now in ug 
the employment of which will necessitate improved maintenance ¢q 
ditions. 
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“All this will cost money. It is impossible for the railroads ; (Ap 
adopt anything like a constructive policy, except upon the theg ) pass! 
that large sums of money may be obtained from the investing pubj da 
for extensive improvements. To secure this money railroad cre efen 
must be maintained. How can anyone seriously argue that a polimgnly CO 
of wholesale repudiation of bonded obligations will not so Shatter ti nswers 
credit of the railroads as to make it impossible for them to secu, ite, 
for a long time at least, those fresh supplies of capital so essential ; hite, 
maintaining their position as the principal transportation agency , Rev 


the country? 

“Fourth, railroad credit would not be improved by reducing fix 
charges at this time, even though the railroads could escape the odiuy 
of having repudiated their obligations. We say this for the reas 
that the real trouble at the present time is narrow margin betwee 
gross and net. This margin has sometimes been referred to as th 
factor of safety.”’ : 

“We submit, therefore, that railroad credit will be strengthend 
by this increase in revenue much more than it would be by any r. 
duction in fixed charges. 

“There is another important reason why the decision of the Con 
mission in this case will affect railroad credit. It is generally req 
ognized that the manufacturer or the merchant has the privilege, in; 
period of rising costs, of passing these costs on to the consumer. Thy 
railroads are asking for the same privilege here. They are asking fr 
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no more. Just as the coal operator has increased his selling price, i: In 
an effort to cover increased costs of production, so the railroads, whe jleged 
it appears that their costs have been increased by $290,000,000 annv ot en 
ally, are asking that a part of this expense be borne by their patrons. hat h 
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FINANCE. APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10721. R. E. McNally, receiver of the North anj 
South Railway Co., asks authority to abandon the railroad extendin; 
from Salt Creek to a connection with the C. & N. W. and C. B. & Q 
at Illco, Natrona county, Wyo., 41 miles. The line was built as par 
of the project for a 33l-mile line between Miles City, Mont., ani 
Casper, Wyo., which applicant said collapsed in the fall of 1923 due t 
lack of funds. Applicant said the 41-mile line was largely dependen 
on the Salt Creek oil field and that production there had fallen of 
constantly and that the abandonment of the field was not far distant 
In an explanatory statement attached to the applicaion the receive 
said he had applied for a PWA loan of_ $10,500,000 to complete th 
original project and that he did not wish the abandonment applicatior 
to be taken as meaning that the application pending before the PW: 
had been abandoned. With the entire project completed, said he, i! 
was believed the railroad from Miles City to Casper could be operatej 
profitably. The receiver said he expected action on the PWA ap: 
plication before the Commission would act on the abandonment ap- 
plication. 

Finance No. 9660. Amended application of Missouri-Kansas- Texas 
Railroad Co. for an order authorizing it nominally to issue $17,812. 
453.81 prior lien mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series E, due 197) 
and to pledge and repledge the same from time to time as Co: 
lateral security for short-term notes. 

Finance No. 10722. Farmers & Grain & Shipping Co. asks fa 
authority to extend its twenty-year gold bonds, totaling $438,000, ani 
a like extension of the time for payment of accrued and _ unpai( 
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interest amounting to $326,000. The bonds cover the railroad betwee 8 
Devils Lake and Hansboro, N. D., a distance of 66 miles. The stocifmbetwe 
of the applicant is owned by the Brandon, Devils Lake & Souther#to fix 
Railway Co. and the stock of that carrier is owned by the Great North- nee 
ern Railway Co. miss 
Finance No. 107238. Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. asks fogjCom1 
confirmation of its act in complying with the Commission’s certificate 275 D 
of December 1, 1934, in Finance No. 10666, authorizing it to issue # c 
negotiable note of $6,511,169 as evidence of its indebtedness to th . 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. Servi 
Finance No. 10724. Southern Illinois & Kentucky Railroad Co abro} 
asks for confirmation of its act in complying with the Commission’ wy 
certificate of December 1, 1934, in Finance No. 10666, authorizing it aw 
to issue a negotiable note for $22,230,715.44 as evidence of its indebted- 
ness to the Illinois Central Railroad Co. Publ 
SSC Tig Lage ay eae per 
UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 
Report and order in F. D. No. 10669, authorizing acquisition D9 carr: 
the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company of the properties 0 esta! 
the Arizona & New Mexico Railway Company, approved. ae 
clint ecient aeal 
PRIVATE CAR MILEAGE ona 
The Commission refused to suspend the Jones and Dear | 
born private refrigerator car tariffs (see Traffic World, Dec. 29) 
but authorized the carriers to amend the tariffs so as to allowmy **" 
the owners through the American Association of Railroads t0 
reimburse lessees for their cost in furnishing refrigerator cars. 
WAGE STATISTICS 
Class I railroads, excluding switching and terminal com: 
panies, reported a total of 1,011,683 employes as of the middle (Dig 
of October, 1934, according to statistics compiled by the Com 
mission’s Bureau of Statistics. Their total compensation was 
reported as $132,585,682. The employment was 13,178 or 1.2! po 
per cent less than the number reported for the same period it 
1933. The total compensation was 4.33 per cent greater il -_ 





October, 1934, than in October, 1933. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE, STOCK 


(Appellate Court of Indiana, in Banc.) Reviewing court, 
» passing on alleged error in failing to direct judgment for 
efendant on jury’s answers to interrogatories, must consider 
nly complaint, answer, general verdict, interrogatories, and 
nswers to interrogatories. (New York, C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. 

Jhite, 192 N. E. Rep. 846.) 

Reviewing court must yield to general verdict all intend- 
ents, inferences, and presumptions which might be reasonably 
rawn from any evidence which would be admissible under 
pleadings.—Ibid. 

As respects whether defendant was entitled to judgment on 
ury’s answer to interrogatories, answers must be construed 
strictly, and cannot be broadened by inferences.—Ibid. 

Complaint against common carrier for damages to shipment 
pf freight, which damage occurred while en route, need not 
bllege negligence of carrier, it being sufficient to allege that 
Poods were in good condition when loaded and in damaged con- 
ition when delivered.—Ibid. 

In action against terminating carrier for death of hogs 
hllegedly caused by carelessness in watering hogs, carrier held 
ot entitled to judgment on jury’s answers to interrogatories 
hat hogs were watered by initial carrier and that there was 
o evidence as to watering of hogs by terminating carrier, 
where complaint was susceptible to construction that if sought 
o recover for carrier’s failure to perform its agreement as 
common carrier to deliver hogs safely to point of destination, 
and jury could have found that carrier failed to perform its 
luty in matters other than that of watering hogs.—Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co.. St. Paul. Minn. Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department.) 

State courts cannot exercise their common-law jurisdiction 
between carrier and shipper after legislature, having full power 
to fix rates, has delegated such function to Public Service Com- 
missicn, and commission has occupied the field. (Public Service 
Commission’s Law, sec. 40.) Purcell vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 
275 N. Y. S. 70.) 

Statutory remedy, given to shipper to object before Public 
Service Commission to carrier’s excessive rates, by implication 
abrogated shipper’s former right to seek relief under common 
law (Public Service Commission’s Law, secs. 29, 40).—Ibid. 

Rates fixed by carrier are effective unless suspended by 
Public Service Commission and must be charged to every ship- 
per (Public Service Commission’s Law, secs. 29, 40).—Ibid. 

Shipper held not entitled to maintain action to recover from 
carrier difference between rates paid under protest and rates 
established by Public Service Commission, where Commission 
dealt with the future and Commission’s decision was not retro- 
active so as to furnish measure of damages for period prior to 
decision (Public Service Commission’s Law, secs. 29, 40).—Ibid. 


Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul. Minn. 


Copyright, 
1935, by West Publishing Co.) 


(District Court, S. D. New York.) Master’s fault, if any, in 
unberthing steamer without tugs’ assistance, with result that 
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vessel swung against piling at end of pier when struck by ebb 
tide, causing leak in drainpipe, held “error of navigation” with- 
in protection of Harter Act (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 
192)). (The Harry Luckenbach, 8 Fed. Supp. 507.) 

Evidence in suit against steamer for damage to cargo held 
insufficient to show that collision with dock in unberthing, 
rather than previous defect in drainpipe, was cause of seam 
opening (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Burden was on claimant of steamer in suit for damage to 
cargo because of leak in drainpipe to show diligence in exam- 
ining pipe before seam was broken when steamer struck dock 
in unberthing (Harter Act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192)).—Ibid. 

Master’s fault in allowing steamer to strike pier so violently 
as to open drainpipe, not inspected for over three years, held 
chargeable to ship and her owners, who were not entitled to 
benefit of provisions in bills of lading and statute relieving them 
from liability, if owners exercised due diligence to make vessel 
seaworthy (46 USCA, secs. 190-195).—Ibid. 

Provisions in bills of lading, relieving vessel from liability 
for damage to cargo by water, cannot affect responsibility for 
negligence established as efficient cause of injury.—lIbid. 

Steamship owner’s admission of compliance with notice of 
claim clause in bills of lading by one of cargo owners suing for 
damages held to warrant sending of case to special commis- 
sioner to examine proofs as to other consignees’ actions, find 
which of them are entitled to prove damages, and compute allow- 
ance thereof.—Ibid. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26286, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Pennsylvania and 
Pennroad Corporation. Baltimore & Ohio, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Erie, 
New York Central and Reading permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7852. Application Wyoming Montana Railroad. Ap- 
plication dismissed for want of prosecution. 

Finance No. 9786, D. L. & W. pledge of bonds. The order of 
January 16, 1933, is modified so as to permit the D. L. & W. to 
pledge with the Railroad Credit Corporation, to and including De- 
cember 31, 1936, all or any part of the bonds described above as col- 
lateral security for any note or notes, or renewals thereof, maturing 
not later than December 31, 1936, which it may issue to an amount 
not exceeding $639,890.10. 

No. 25471, South Jersey Retail Coal Merchants Association et al. 
vs. A. C. et al. Order entered herein on October 15, 1934, which by 
its terms is to become effective January 31, 1935, is modified so as 
to become effective on March 31, 1935, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice. 

No. 26737, Davison Chemical Co. (Chester F. Hockley and Henry 
E. Treide, receivers), vs. B. & O. et al. American Zinc & Chemical 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26767, Tri-State Packers Association et al. vs. 
et al. Warner W. Price permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 7625, Gulf & West Texas construction. Time pre- 
scribed in certificate and.order, as extended, within which the Texas 
& New Orleans shall complete the construction of the line of rail- 
road therein authorized, is further extended to March 31, 1937. 

Finance No. 8896, Gulf & West Texas construction. Time pre- 
scribed in the report issued in this proceeding on October 18, 1932, as 
extended, within which the T. & N. O. shall make a bone fide offer 
to acquire the properties of the Fredericksburg & Northern Railway 
— price fixed in the report is further extended to December 18, 

Finance No. 9828 and 9829, N. Y. C. & St. L. bonds. Order of 
February 25, 1933, is modified so as to permit the N. Y. C. & St. L. 
to pledge and repledge from time to time, to and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, not exceeding $3,009,000 of the said refunding-mortgage 
41%4 per cent gold bonds, series C, as collaterial security for any note 
or notes issued to evidence the renewal or extension of loans from 
the Railroad Credit Corporation, or for any note or notes which it 
may hereafter issue to that corporation, or for both these purposes. 

Finance No. 10644, C. M. St. P. & P. abandonment. Effective date 
of certificate of public convenience and necessity issued in this pro- 
ceeding on November 30, 1934, is extended for 30 days. 

No. 26732, Quaker Oats Co. vs. Erie. Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio permitted to intervene. 

No. 26763, Morton Salt Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd., and Jefferson Island Salt Co., Inc., permitted to 


intervene. 

No. 26764, A. T. & S. F. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Midland 
Valley Railroad Co., Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway, Oklahoma 
City-Ada-Atoka Railway and Texas Electric Railway, Jas. P. Griffin, 


receiver, permitted to intervene. 


Pennsylvania 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 17000, part 2, Rate structure investigation, Western trunk 
line class rates. The Kansas State Corporation Commission asks for 
reconsideration of the record herein and for modification of the sixth 
supplemental report of the Commission on further hearing, with re- 
spect to the Zone II-III boundary line in Kansas, and the Topeka 
Chamber of Commerce asks for reopening hereof for reconsideration 
upon the record as made and for a modification of finding 5 of the 
original proceedings (Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 
1), as amended, to the following extent: by striking from the para- 
graph on page 200 under heading, Zone 1, the last seven lines thereof 
and substituting therefor the following: St. Louis, thence west in 
Missouri on the Frisco to Pacific, thence on the Missouri Pacific to 
Labadie, thence on the Rock Island to a point on the M-K-T im- 
mediately west of Holden, thence on the M-K-T to Paola, Kans., 
thence westerly on the Missouri Pacific through Osawatomie, Ottawa 
and Lomax to Topeka, Kan., thence northwesterly via the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad through Onaga, Frankfort and Oketo, Kan., to Beatrice, 
Lincoln and Fremont, Neb., thence via an air line to Sioux City, Ia., 
thence Northeast on the Omaha through Mankato, Minn., to Twin 
Cities, thence north on the Great Northern through Cambridge to 
Hinckley, Minn., thence on the Northern Pacific to Duluth. 

‘No. 26255. H. Moffat Co. et al. vs. S. P. Defendants ask for re- 
hearing or reargument. 
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Finance No. 8374. Houston & Texas Central proposed construc- 
tion. Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co. ask that it be substituted 
for original applicant, and for further extension of time of six months 
from and after December 31, 1934, within which applicant may con- 
tinue and endeavor to conclude negotiations. 

Fourth Section Application No. 15521, Tobacco to Houston, 
Applicants ask for rehearing and/or reconsideration. 


Tex. 


No. 25703, Atlantic Commission Co., Ine., vs. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., et al. Complainant asks for reopening of the case for 


purpose of entering an additional order awarding reparation to it on 
shipments of fresh strawberries, moving in express carloads during 
the period December 28, 1933, to March 17, 1934, inclusive. 

No. 26193, Haskelite Manufacturing Co. vs. Atlantic City et al. 
Defendants and Official Territory carriers ask for reconsideration by 
the division. 

No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. F. A. Leland, 
chairman of Southwestern Freight Bureau, asks for approval under 
finding 27 of publication of rate of 16% cents per 100 pounds on scrap 
die cast metal in mixed carloads with zinc dross, minimum weight 
50,000 pounds, from St. Louis, Mo., to Sand Springs, Okla. 

No. 26261, Commonwealth Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, receiver for 
the Hausman & Wimmer Co., vs. A. A. et al. Commonwealth Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh, receiver for the Hausman & Wimmer Co. asks for 
reconsideration on the record as made in so far as the findings as 
to the past are concerned. 


EASTMAN ON REGULATION 


Addressing the Reading Traffic Club and the Reading Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Reading, Pa., January 3, Coordinator East- 
man spoke in favor of regulation of all transport agencies by a 
single commission through an “appropriate reorganization” of 
the Commission. 

After speaking of the advance made by the motor vehicle 
as a means of transport, the coordinator said the airplane bade 
fair in its rapid development to rival the record of the highway 
motor vehicle. The pipe line, said he, had greatly increased 
in importance as a carrier not only of crude oil but also gaso- 
line and natural gas. He said the transmission line was mov- 
ing huge power in the form of electricity instead of in the 
form of coal and that water transportation had shown a ten- 
dency to expand and develop not only because of the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal but on the inland waters. 

The coordinator said the development of these various 
forms of transportation, references also having been made to 
railroads and oppertunities for improvement in that field, had 
brought about a competitive situation in which conditions were 
demoralized and satisfactory to none. 

“The government,” continued he, “is the only agency which 
can deal at all effectively with this situation and the time has 
come for it to undertake the task.” 

Mr. Eastman discussed the subject of regulation and pro- 
posals for this or that kind of regulation. He developed his 
thought in support of “coordinated regulation by a single com- 
mission.” 

“Separate commissions,” said he, “would each have a par- 
tial and fragmentary insight into the situation and each would 
tend to become the partisan of its own particular form of trans- 
portation at least in its relation to others.” : 

Continuing, the coordinator spoke as follows: 


Policies would pull in many conflicting directions. Those in- 
voking regulation would have a series of tribunals to deal with, and 
no assurance that what was done by one might not, in effect, be 
undone the next day by another. A wholly unnecessary multiplica- 
tion of bureaus and departments would result. 


The only important arguments in favor of separate commissions 
are, first, that each form of transportation has its own peculiar con- 
ditions and special problems which require specialized attention; and, 
second, that separate commissions could act more quickly than a 
larger centralized body. Both of these needs can be met by an 
appropriate reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which will enable it to combine specialization with coordination, and 
at the same time make possible a more flexible and less unwieldy 
procedure for the conduct of its business. 


Regulation by Code is open to the same objections as regulation 
by separate commissions, but there are additional grounds of objec- 
tion. While the government exercises some degree of control over 
the administration of codes, primarily they are and must necessarily 
be a matter of self-regulation by the industry. When it comes to 
transportation agencies, which perform a vital public service, regula- 
tion is needed as a matter of self-interest, but it is also needed in 
the interest of other transportation agencies, and in the general 
public interest, the latter being the paramount and controlling con- 
sideration. These interests may and do often conflict. Self-regula- 
tion plainly cannot be depended upon to adjust such conflicts. 

Public regulation of transportation, in view of the public and 
essential character of the industry and the many vitally interested 
parties who have a right to be heard, must be administered by a 
permanent, independent, and nonpolitical body with a continuing 
and dependable policy, and through definite statutory provisions 
which register the will of Congress. This body must not be subject 
to sudden political reorganizations; it must act in controverted mat- 
ters on a record openly and publicly made, and state the reasons 
for its action; and, apart from statutory directions and the power 
of appointment and removal, it must be as free from influence by 


the President, Congress, or any political agency as the Supreme Court ' 


itself. 

If self-regulation by codes were the answer, the logical and in- 
evitable thing to do would be to apply this system of regulation 
to the railroads as well as to the trucks and other forms of transpor- 
tation. Do the trucks and the water lines and the shippers want 
the Commission eliminated and railroad regulation left to a code? 


The fact is that no industry can be depended upon to regulate itself 
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or even to determine the costs of its own services when compz¢ 
tion with others is at stake. There is no escape from the conc 
sion that when it comes to the regulation of the vital public sefyj 
of transportation, especially in view of the tremendous diversity 
conditions which exists, a public tribunal, fully equipped with y 
sources and power, is what we must have. 


Linking Codes With Commission 


There are, however, certain desirable things, not inconsistg 
with Commission regulation, which can often be better accomplish 
by a code than in any other way; and the opportunity to accompli 
such results should be open. For example, where the employ 
are not well organized, a code is an excellent means of preventiy 
exploitation of labor through the enforcement of minimum wag 
and maximum hours of service. There are doubtless certain unfaj 
trade practices which =“. well be controlled in this way. The orgayj 
zation of the industry which is brought about and fostered by a coj 
can be of great help to Commission regulation. There is even y 
reason why a transportation industry in its code should not unde 
take self-regulation of rates, so long as regulation of rates by ty 
Commission is not precluded, where necessary. All of these oppo 
tunities should be open, but whatever transportation codes are th 
established should be under a centralized governmental administra 
tion, linked with the regulatory body. ? 

Let me make it clear that in all that is proposed the thought j 
not to suppress or restrict one form of transportation for the benef 
of another. Nor is there any thought of elevating rates beyond th 
point which sound economic conditions demand. Personally I hop 
to see conditions of operation and service established which will pe 
mit many rates to be reduced for the promotion of travel and t 
movement of goods. The object is not to suppress but to prote 
and to deal equally and justly with each and every form of trans 
portation on its merits. Rates should not be raised except So fa 
as may be necessary to prevent them from falling below a soup 
economic level and to check those contests in endless-chain rat 
cutting, which in the end are of injury to everybody concerned. Th 
purpose is to promote order and stability in the whole transportatig 
system and give it the benefit of that degree of direction and guid 
ance by the central government, which is necessary to prevent gener 
demoralization and chaos. 


ROPER ON TRANSPORTATION 


In a New Year’s statement issued) December 31, Secretarfa rat 
of Commerce Roper commented on transportation as followsidome 
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One of the outstanding national problems is transportation and 
feel that an interdepartmental committee, which I appointed to inquin 
into the general shipping situation, under the chairmanship of Sout 
Trimble, Jr., solicitor of the department, has added a valuable cor 
tribution to this study. Never before, in my opinion, has the whol 
subject of the merchant marine been gone into so thoroughly. 

This study is in line with the general policy of the department t 
expand its study of transportation. All phases of the subject, par 
ticularly as they tie in with the welfare, comfort and convenience 4 
the patron, are being given careful consideration. Every type of lani 
air and sea transit service touches some activity within the depart 
ment and the complete survey of these services now being made doubt 
less will produce excellent results. 

Illustrative of the type of transportation service rendered by th 
Department were the activities of the Bureau of Air Commerce du 
ing the year. It operated more than 20,000 miles of lighted and radio 
controlled airways at a cost of 30 per cent less than in 1933. Th 
airways also have been improved and extended with PWA funé 
The regulations for airline operations have been made more rigi 
and only safer air transportation can be the result. The regulation 
for the non-commercial and private flier have been amended So ast 
encourage that type of flying. In addition, activities for fosterin 
and developing commercial and civil aviation have been undertaker 
such as the development of safer and easier flying through less ex 
pensive aircraft for private use, new airports and improvement ¢ 
existing airports, marking of cities, and aerial mapping of the Unite 
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States. Material progress has been made in blind landings, the great 

est step forward in aviation since the flight of the Wright Brother that 

at Kitty Hawk. mat 
During the year, the Shipping Board Bureau was placed under! inst 


director within the department. That bureau has administered ship 
ping affairs in the interest of the taxpayer as well as the shipper ant 
shipowner. We need in the interest of this great nation to keep ol of : 
flag proudly on the seas, our vessels manned by officers and crew 

American training and ideals; and we must go even further becaugg WOl 
aviation has now reached the point where we must extend our 2@ to 
















commerce throughout the world. wal 
RAIL CREDIT CORPORATION the 
The Railroad Credit Corporation, according to a report am 2a 
to its financial condition filed with the Commission, has, throug! wit 
liquidating distributions since termination of its lending perio mit 
on June 1, 1933, returned $20,627,178, or 28 per cent, of the née 
emergency freight revenues collected by it. Of this amounigg the 
$9,097,729 has been in cash and $11,529,449 in credits on obligogm™ sul 
tions due the corporation. ect 
Of the thirteen liquidating distributions made by the comm be 
poration, nine distributions amounting to $13,201,185, or 18 peg tio 
cent of the nei fund, were made in the calendar year of 193! 
the last one having been made on December 31 in the amoung re 


of $735,993 or 1 per cent. fo. 

Payments to the corporation in December consisted ¢ 
$284,208 in reduction of loans, $105,052 for interest, $3,592 divi 
dends on investments, $27,197 from a carrier now in receive! 
ship in settlement of a prior emergency revenue balance, all 


$41 from miscellaneous sources, a total of $420,090. 


ul; 
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CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 26682, assigned for January 4, at Lynchburg, V4 
before Examiner Taylor, was canceled. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress January 4, 
dicated a definite purpose to recommend for enactment at this 
ession legislation providing for regulation of all forms of 
ransportation. This was revealed in part of a sentence in 
hich reference was made to other subjects. 

“J shall consult with you from time to time concerning 
ther measures of national importance,” said he, after having 
ealt in detail with unemployment, public works, and social 
pgislation. “Among the subjects that lie immediately before 
is are the consolidation of federal regulatory administration 
pver all forms of transportation,” is the part of the sentence 
n which the President referred to regulation of transportation. 

The President, therefore, proposes to deal specifically with 
he question of transportation legislation in a separate message 
o be sent later to Congress. 

In discussing natural resources, the President referred to 
‘sound use of land and water.” 

To provide employment, the President indicated his purpose 
o put into effect a program that, among other things, would call 
or “improving existing road systems and in construction of 
ational highways designed to handle modern traffic,” and 
elimination of grade crossings. 


TRANSPORT CONTROL PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Roosevelt’s transportation committee, of which 
Secretary of War Dern, Secretary of Commerce Roper, and Co- 
ordinator Eastman are members, has, it is understood, recom- 
mended to the President enactment of legislation under which 
>cretarfa rate regulating commission with jurisdiction over all forms of 
‘ollowsdomestic transportation would be created, and the carrying into 
effect of executive functions relating to transportation would 
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a be vested in the Department of Commerce. 
~! Sout The rate-regulating commission, which probably would be 
Ie Cor 





built up out of the present commission, would be independent 
of control of the Secretary of Commerce, according to infor- 
mation made available January 2. Administrative activities now 
under the Commission, such as those represented in the Bureau 
of Locomotive Inspection and Bureau of Safety, would be 
transferred to the Department of Commerce, it is assumed in 
the light of explanations made of the purpose behind the rec- 
ommended plan. 

In general, the purpose of the plan, as explained, is to draw 
a dividing line between the quasi-judicial functions of govern- 
ment regulation of transportation and the purely administrative, 
executive functions, the quasi-judicial functions to be vested in 
the commission that would regulate rates, etc., and the others 
to be assigned to the Department gf Commerce. 
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rtaker The view was expressed that commissions, as a rule, were 
oss em defective as executive agencies, though, on the other hand, they 
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functioned splendidly as what might be termed “semi-courts.” 

The rate regulating commission would consist of divisions 
that would handle rail, highway, waterway, air and pipe line 
matters assigned to it, though a separate division might not, for 
instance, be created for pipe lines. 

It was stated it was not intended that the present members 
of the Commission would be dismissed, but that, rather, they 
would be retained and additional members appointed, probably 
to include men with experience in the fields of highway and 
waterway transport. 

The recommendations of the committee are in line with 
the general views of President Roosevelt on the subject. He 
has expressed himself as in favor of a central regulating agency 
with jurisdiction over all forms of transportation. His com- 
mittee was instructed to bring to him a plan. 

The committee plan, as well as the recommendations of 
the interdepartmental shipping committee, which deal with ship 
subsidy revision, will be passed on by Donald R. Richberg, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Emergency Council, who has 
been appointed by the President to review proposed Administra- 
tion legislation. 

The President’s committee, it is understood, has made no 
recommendations with respect to regulation of shipping in 
foreign commerce. The proposed revised rate regulating com- 
mission would not have jurisdiction in that field. Such reg- 
div ulation may be left with the Shipping Board Bureau of the De- 
iver Partment of Commerce. 
ang It is understood that Secretary Roper’s shippinig com- 

mittee has recommended a revised subsidy plan under which 
subsidies would be paid to cover the differences in ship 
building costs and to offset difference in operating costs with 
Val Competing foreign companies. 
The plan also, it is understood, provides for discretionary 
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authority in the governmental agency administering the subsidy 
to make allowances to meet exceptional trade developments—a 
trade-development subsidy. 

Secretary Roper holds that, generally, American commerce 
should be carried in American vessels and, as to the proportion 
that should be carried in American vessels and in foreign ves- 
sels, an arrangement could be worked out in the light of ex- 
perience. 

With centralized federal regulation of rail, highway, water- 
way, and air transportation, in the opinion of Secretary Roper, 
a transportation system may be developed that will greatly 
aid in the solving of the distribution problem, without which 
the country cannot develop as it should. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Renewal of the proposal to establish a six-hour day on the 
Crosser, of Ohio, in 
H. R. 2749, introduced at the beginning of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress. 

Representative Griswold, of Indiana, in H. R. 169, brought 
up again the railroad brotherhood legislation limiting the length 
of trains and, in H. R. 2022, the “full crew” bill. 

Representative Snyder, of Pennsylvania, in H. R. 180, re- 
newed his proposal that tolls be paid for use of locks on all 
rivers in the United States. 

Representative Fulmer, of South Carolina, in H. R. 20, re- 
newed his proposal to regulate interstate shipments of cotton. 

The proposed legislation for measuring vessels using the 
Panama Canal, which failed of passage at the last session, was 
brought forward again by Representative Lea, of California, in 
H. R. 1399. 

Representative Bacon, of New York, revived a bill calling 
for the same regulation of common carriers by motor vehicles 
that is applied to railroads—H, R. 1989. 


DELAY IN RAIL REORGANIZATIONS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 

If anyone wants to know the reason why no progress is 
being made in reorganization of railroads, Louis B. Wehle’s 
article in the Yale Law Journal (December) will help him 
to an understanding. It is a lucid summary of section 77a 
of the bankruptcy act, which was intended and expected to pro- 
vide an expeditious and easy method of recapitalizing railroads, 
but has proved to be unworkable in present circumstances. It 
may be profitable to note the “whys” of this. 

The whole purpose of the section was to short-cut—or 
rather detour—the old procedure of equity receivership under 
which almost all reorganizations have in the past been effected. 
In these cases the essence lay in the right of bondholders, whose 
obligation either of interest or principle was in default, to fore- 
close the mortgage and take possession of the property, securing 
it, unless someone else bid enough for the property when sold 
under foreclosure to satisfy their lien. Unless someone did, the 
bondholders could wipe out all liens or equities. junior to their 
own claim and dictate the terms upon which the owners of the 
latter could regain an interest in the property. This was in 
accordance with the well-known principle that “the properties 
of a corporation constitute a trust fund for the payment of its 
debts.” Under this method a common stockholder had to accept 
what the foreclosing bondholder gave him, thus making possible 
the imposition of assessments, which frequently occurred. The 
foreclosure sales almost invariably produced a price less than 
sufficient to satisfy all the claims of the foreclosing bondholders, 
and were commonly made at an “upset price” previously fixed 
by the court in protection of non-assenting minority bondholders. 

The theory of section 77a disregards the “trust principle” 
and, as Mr. Wehle points out, “undertakes so to operate on the 
rights of bondholders under the mortgage as to force them as 
secured creditors to surrender a substantial part of their secur- 
ity to the stockholder. This result was motivated, perhaps, by 
emergency considerations and for that reason there should be 
an open-minded approach to it. Yet it can cut deeply into the 
rights of creditors, particularly non-assenting minority bond- 
holders, where the two-thirds majority has reached an agree- 
ment with stockholders on a plan. Novel stockholders’ rights 
can thus be created which go so far beyond the mortgagor’s old 
Anglo-American right of redemption as seemingly to present a 
due process question for disposal.” 

Under the section a plan of reorganization must be pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission for its approval 
as being “financially advisable and compatible with the public 
interest.” Such plan must either have the approval of two-thirds 


in amount of every class of creditors or stockholders, or must 
make satisfactory provision for non-assenting security holders. 
The Commission may not cerify the plan to the court unless a 
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two-thirds approval of all classes is obtained. Apparently, how- 
ever, this approval by stockholders is not required for approval 
by the court if it finds either that the company is “insolvent” or 
that the plan does not adversely affect stockholders, or that the 
latter are bound by majority actions. The court does not have 
to find the plan to be “in the public interest.” It is unnecessary 
to follow out in detail the various stages of the matter; the 
essence of it is, as Mr. Wehle says, that “it may well be the 
stockholders instead of the creditors who can legally and legiti- 
mately dominate a reorganization.” 

It is this which has probably blocked the reorganization of 
roads, such as, for instance, Rock Island, where there are some 
thirty “classes” of security holders. It is this, also, which raises 
the question of “due process.” On this latter point, the present 
writer as a layman will not presume to speak further than to 
say that Mr. Wehle as a lawyer regards it as important. Nor 
will he at this time touch upon Mr. Wehle’s recommendations 
for amendments to the law, further than to say that his pro- 
posal to substitute an amended equity procedure for the two 
present parallel but conflicting procedures seems good sense. 
Mr. Wehle’s article is to be commended to readers who desire 
to be fully informed on the present rather ‘‘messy” legal situa- 
tion surrounding a subject which may at no distant time be of 
practical interest and importance. 


The Eastman Suggestions (2nd Article) 


In his speech at Boston on December 20, Coordinator East- 
man quoted a passage from a forthcoming report on the han- 
dling by railroads of their passenger traffic, reading as follows: 

“*The program which should be followed is one well known 
in other industries. First, present service demands of the mar- 
ket are thoroughly explored and classified and future demands 
anticipated; next, the prices which a customer, who does not 
have to buy, is willing to pay are carefully ascertained; then a 
type of service filling each demand and within the price limita- 
tion is designed; and finally, and by no means least, this serv- 
ice is sold through an intelligent and planned method of sales 
promotion.’ ” 

All obviously sound. He followed a little later with some 
remarks concerning freight rates which are of more significance 
in their implications, and raise a fundamental question. 

“Under present conditions no more important task confronts 
the railroads than the pricing of their service, passenger and 
freight. It can no longer be left to rate clerks of whatever 
title and however experienced in tariff technicalities. Nor can 
it be hogtied by blind adherence to past precedents or sacrosanct 
‘rate structures.’ It calls for railroad statesmen, if that term 
can be used in connection with railroads—men with a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the nation’s travel and commerce and 
their flows; men who have explored the transportation mar- 
kets; men whose interest centers on customer requirements 
and demands and how they can best be met and satisfied; men 
who have measured the ceilings which the ability of the cus- 
tomer to use an alternative mode of transport has superimposed 
upon railroad price ranges.” 

It is an Interstate Commerce Commissioner (as well as Co- 
ordinator) who is speaking, a Commissioner, moreover, whose 
knowledge of the country’s rate structure is unusually wide. 
Commissioner Eastman made, for instance, the great adjust- 
ments of class rates in both eastern and southern territory and 
largely influenced the making of many other important rate 
structures in all parts of the country. He has been accused by 
some people as being too much enamored of “mileage scales’— 
probably because of the fact that so many of the adjustments 
which necessarily take the scale form have been made under 
his direction or influence. No one, anyhow, will question his 
mastery of the whole subject of railroad freight rates. 


This gives sharp point to his repudiation of “past prece- 
dents or sacrosanct rate structures” and raises the question 
as to how the necessary overhauling of the country’s freight 
rates is to be accomplished. At present, although theoretically 
the main initiative in rate making is supposed to rest with the 
carriers, the job is mainly a Commission affair, and is a matter 
of enormous detail and delay. Experience with the famous 
Hoch-Smith cases (Docket No. 17000) is recent and typical. 
Multiply that twenty-fold and you have some idea of what 
would be involved in a countrywide readjustment of freight 
rates, if it is to be conducted in the manner sanctified by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission practice as so far carried on. 

Suppose we had the “railroad statesmen” whom the Co- 
ordinator desiderates, suppose that they did sit down and make 
the freight-rate structure over as he thinks it should be made, 
and suppose the new tariffs to be filed with the Commission, 
what then? We all know what would happen. There would 
be a flood of protests from shippers demanding suspension of 
the tariffs, and an army of counsel and traffic experts would 
descend upon the Commission demanding a “hearing.” Could 
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we suppose the Commission having the hardihood to decline 
suspending the tariffs and refusing a hearing? And if we coulj 
suppose that, could we suppose that Congress would sit silent, 
deaf to the cries of countless constituents? 

Hardly! Yet the Coordinator is absolutely right as to the 
need for an overhauling of freight rates and for the introduc. 
tion of flexibility into our extraordinarily rigid structure. But 
how we are to get it is hard to see, unless our people change 
their attitude (and that pretty completely) toward the nature 
and the function of rail carriers. 

Take, for instance, one matter only, that of the fourth sec. 
tion of the act, the so-called long and short haul clause, and 
the attitude of the intermountain region with respect to it. To 
eliminate the fourth section from the act would probably pro- 
mote something like civil war between that region and the 
rest of the country. Yet the fact is that even were the fourth 
section eliminated that region would still be fully protected 
from “discrimination” by section three, for the fourth section 
is only a special expression of section three. That “special 
expression,” however, has led the Commission into many posi- 
tions very hard to defend on grounds of common sense, Owing 
to the utterly illogical provisions of the fourth section, e. g,, 
the so-called “equi distant” clause. 


It is a real problem that the Coordinator states and one for § 


which solution is hard to see. It is hard to see because at the 
bottom of all railroad “problems” there lies one great difficulty, 
That is our curiously warped national mentality concerning the 
industry. This has reflected itself in our national railroad 
policy as regards legislation and regulation, both being con- 
ceived in a spirit of mixed suspicion and hostility. It is this 
which has almost extinguished the hope that we can avoid the 
final calamity of government ownership. 


COMPETITION VS. COOPERATION 


Regulation of all forms of interstate commerce by a single 
regulaiory body, backed by a new public conception of the 
meaning of transportation competition, was advocated by A. D. 
Phillips, traffic manager, The Fisk Rubber Corporation, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., in an address before the Naugatuck Valley Traffic 
Club, at Waterbury, Conn. “The theory of competition, as prac- 
ticed in the past,” he said, “is outlawed under the principles 
laid down by President Roosevelt. .Cooperative effort must 
be substituted for the law of the jungle.” 

Under modern conditions, he said, the four means of trans- 
portation available to the shipper and traveler—rail, highway, 
water and air—must each be permitted to carry that traffic for 
which it is best suited. Such a result cannot come about, he 
added, if there is a separate body for the regulation of each 
agency. “Such a regulatory policy could only create chaos 
and partisanship,” he said. 

Speaking particularly for highway transportation, he said 
that “the best interest of the truckmen as Well as the railroads 
and the shippers is bound up in a proper development of the 
motor vehicle as a transportation agency. To the trucking 
industry, the important question to decide is: Can this develop- 
ment be best accomplished by continuing cutthroat competi- 
tion with the railroads on one hand, and with truck operators 
on the other, or can its growth be best assured under condi- 
tions that make for stability of the industry and of trans- 
portation generally, with a fair return on the capital invested?” 

Fears of the trucking interests that regulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would result in “railroad domina- 
tion” he said were unfounded, because the public interest would 
be consulted and the trucks would be accorded that part of the 
traffic they ought logically to carry. 

He said industrial traffic men could do their part in work- 
ing out this plan, and asked them to consider abandoning 
individual advantages that may result from unhampered bar- 
gaining and “playing one carrier against another” for the 
general good of the country. ‘‘My hope,” he said, “is that 
we as industrial traffic men will get over the idea of con- 
centrating on the immediate advantages of a transportation 
cat-and-dog fight and endeavor to see how much more industry 
has to gain from a policy of public regulation of all the im- 
portant forms of transport.” 


NATIONAL COMMODITY FORECAST 


Freight car loadings the first quarter of 1935 are expected 
to be about six-tenths of one per cent above actual loadings in 
the same quarter in 1934, according to estimates compiled by 
the Thirteen Shippers’ Regional Boards. On the basis of these 
estimates, freight car loadings of the 29 principal commodities 
will be 4,528,744 cars in the first quarter of 1935, compared with 
4,500,200 actual loadings for the same commodities in the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Six of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards esti- 
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mate an increase in the loadings for the first quarter of 1935 
compared with the same period in 1934, while seven estimate a 
decrease. The tabulation below shows the total loading for 
each district for the first quarter of 1934, the estimated loadings 
for the first quarter of 1935, and the percentage of increase or 
decrease, 





Actual Estimated 

Shippers’ Advisory Loadings Loadings Per Cent 

Boards 1934 1935 Increase 
NEE ee eT Oe 706,750 741,439 4.9 
OS a eee re 149,504 157,168 5.1 
Pacific Northwest ........... 118,760 128,088 7.9 
EE re 451,898 468,547 3.7 
OS Pe Cee ee 284,922 290,132 1.8 
errr 245,066 276,517 12.8 
Ee 591,962 573,040 3.2% 
Central Western ... 2.6.6.6 191,720 175,243 8.6* 
Mew TAIRA ...isccwcccseees 125,747 114,540 8.9* 
Se een 142,967 122,456 14.3* 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas ..... 249,655 245,599 1.6* 
a ere ee ere 660,670 659,678 0.2* 
We WRT k-6:2 ows piacreimaisicen 580,579 576,297 0.7* 
ee ee ee ee eee 4,500,200 4,528,744 0.6 


*Decrease. 


Of the 29 commodities covered in the forecast, it is esti- 
mated that nineteen will show an increase, and ten a decrease, 
in the first quarter in 1935. 

The nineteen for which an increase is estimated are: Flour, 
meal and other mill products; citrus fruits; other fresh fruits; 
coal and coke; ore and concentrates; gravel, sand and stone; 
salt; lumber and forest products; sugar, syrup and molasses; 
iron and steel; machinery and boilers; cement; brick and clay 
products; lime and plaster; agricultural implements and vehicles 
other than automobiles; automobiles, trucks and parts; fertiliz- 
ers, all kinds; paper, paper board and prepared roofing and 
chemicals and explosives. 

The ten for which a reduction is estimated are: All grain; 
hay, straw and alfalfa; cotton; cotton seed and products, except 
oil; potatoes; other fresh vegetables; livestock; poultry and dairy 
products; petroleum and petroleum products; and canned goods, 
which includes all canned food products. 

Of the commodities for which increases are estimated in the 
first quarter of 1935 compared with the same period last year, 
those showing the largest percentage of increase are: Auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, 21.8 per cent; agricultural implements 
and vehicles other than automobiles, 20.6 per cent; machinery 
and boilers, 12.8 per cent; lumber and forest products, 12.4 per 
cent; lime and plaster, 7.7 per cent; cement, 7.1 per cent; fer- 
tilizers of all kinds, 7.1 per cent; and fresh fruits other than 
citrus fruits, 7.9 per cent. 

The estimated carloadings for the first quarter of 1935 to- 
gether with actual carloadings for the same period in 1934 and 
the percentage of increase or decrease for each of the 29 com- 
modities included in the forecast of the Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards follow: 











——Carloadings Estimated 
1934 1935 Per Cent 
Commodity Actual Estimated Increase 
EEE, BEE wack nca eS coN sce ceeausws vawws 188,583 154,309 18.2* 
Flour, meal & other mill products.... 176,893 178,777 1.1 
EIay, SEEAW AWE BMAUG .....2060886scc0ss 43,319 38,872 10.3* 
Ce eee re ee rr re 38,639 37,119 3.9* 
Cotton seed & products, except oil .... 19,600 16,994 13.3* 
ES eo r ere ere 31,293 33,135 5.9 
CE SEE UNMET a sciccaitisceesslewscacen 31,536 34,016 7.9 
fo ee re 61,686 56,532 8.4* 
Other fresh vemetables ........66.sccssccs 66,690 59,951 10.1* 
NE NI oo ck Gwe an owe Gwbwaweranesas 193,027 164,366 14.8* 
Poultry and dairy products ........... 30,986 28,551 7.9* 
SORE BOOED 5 5cosccsin’s sawcwaccwasiey 1 ,967,533 1,976,764 5 
Ores GPG CONRCOMEFALES 2.0.2.0 iccccccs 47,621 50,694 6.5 
Gravel, SANG ANd BtONE «.... << cccsccccces 151,818 158,052 4.1 
EE GES ST OI Se Te TRE 24°775 25,536 3.1 
Lumber and forest products .......... 287,434 323,098 12.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products .... 443,224 438,496 15° 
SUBAar, SYTUD ANG MOlABEES . 2.062 c cscs 33,999 34,337 1.0 
a 3S. Rae reer ee 2137306 225,139 5.5 
Machinery And boilers 2.0.0. .6sscsseee 18,163 20,480 12.8 
EO ES EE ee a ee re 47,092 50,432 ton 
Brick and clay products ....:.......... 42,263 44,233 4.7 
LAUUS OGNE POE oi occicidiciviev aves eesaners 19,005 20,467 ye | 
Agric. implements & vehicles, other 
ee re 9,945 11,989 20.6 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ....... 123,075 149,943 21.8 
Fertilizers, all Seer 73,351 78,538 we 
Paper, paper bd. and prepared roofing 61,311 64,209 4.7 
Chemicals and exploSives ............. 18,469 19,516 5.7 
Canned goods—all canned food prod- 
ucts, (includes catsup, jams, jellies, 
olives, pickles, preserves, etc.) 35,564 34,199 3.8* 
WE RO ae hoe ati tea ciao aes 4,500,200 4,528,744 6 
*Decrease. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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Midwest Board and Car Pool 


Advisory Board, at Chicago, to Study Further Coordi- 
nator’s Proposal Before Endorsing—Gormley Con- 
veys Endorsement of Regional Boards by 
A. A. R. and Asks Shippers’ Interest in 
Proposed Legislation 


Though refusing to endorse the Coordinator’s plan for car 
pooling, the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, at a meeting in 
Chicago, January 3, expressed by resolution a “sympathetic 
interest” in it and other measures intended to reduce the cost 
of transportation, with the proviso that such measures do not 
impair the service now being accorded to shippers by the raii- 
roads. The resolution recommended completion of the studies 
of the car pooling plan now being made by the board’s executive 
committee and its special committee on the subject, and “further 
exploration” of its possible effects, good and bad. 

Discussion of the car pooling plan was general, following 
a presentation of it by Olin C. Castle, director, section of car 
pooling of the Coordinator’s office. The resolution which brought 
the discussion to a close was presented by C. A. Lahey, vice- 
president, Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 

After tracing back car pooling proposals to 1875 and detail- 
ing the progress of the sentiment favoring it to the present, Mr. 
Castle said: 


The proposed box car pool submitted by the Coordinator to the 
regional coordinating committees on October 23, 1934, is our answer. 
I do not contend that it is the only answer—certainly it is not the last 
word in a car pooling plan. We do claim for the plan, however, that 
it is based upon sound, logical principles; that it avoids urges oper- 
ating in the wrong direction and supplies urges operating in the right 
direction; that it provides for an effective system of administration 
and guides such administration by definite and consistent rules. 

While the Coordinator’s organization assumes full responsibity for 
the pool plan which forms a part of our report, we do not claim all 
the credit for the proposed rules. In forming those rules we were 
assisted by two special committees of active officers chosen from the 
transportation, accounting and mechanical departments of fifteen rail- 
roads. These men were selected on the basis of their experience and 
the diversity of operating conditions encountered in the wide territory 
served by the railroad lines which they respectively represented. 

Regardless of their personal views on car pooling, they gave their 
best thought and endeavor to the formulation of practical rules under 
which they could work if required to operate a car pool. The pilot 
who packs his own parachute may be depended on to do a good job. 

— let us see just what the car pool plan is designed to accom- 

lish: 
: In the first place, while permitting the railroads to retain the 
ownership and initialed designation of their cars, it provides for their 
operation under a central control for the joint and proportionate 
benefit of car owners and car users. 

It provides compensation to the car owner for the fixed charges 
of ownership, interest, depreciation and taxes, based upon the ap- 
praised value of his contribution to the pool, and assures him, on 
demand, of the use of equipment equivalent to his unit contribution. 

Car maintenance, while taken care of as far as possible in the 
shops of the car owners, will be charged against the pool. 

For the so-called ‘‘automatic’’ return of individual cars to the 
rails of their owners—an overly emphasized feature of the present 
system—the pool plan substitutes an equalization of box car inter- 
change through the principal gateways, the equalizations being main- 
tained currently with cars belonging to groups whose equipment and 
requirements are similar in character. 

As empties pass through the larger terminals in the various 
groups, they may be delivered to their owners with a minimum of 
excess empty haul and switching expense. The flow of box car traffic 
is fairly regular, and there are no practical difficulties in the way of 
establishing a balanced movement such as is maintained between the 
divisions or regions of any large railroad system. In fact, such move- 
ments between separate railroads are eventually balanced under pres- 
ent rules, but the balance is accomplished at the cost of an enormous 
cross-haul movement of empty cars due to the urge to escape per 
diem expense on the individual car. 

But while the basis of the pool plan is an interchange balance 
without empty movement except in the opposite direction of the pre- 
vailing loaded haul, the need for flexibility is recognized in the rule 
which provides for the relocation of empties on orders of the Regional 
and Central pool managers. 

Experience has taught us that there is a large opportunity for 
increasing the efficiency of the nation’s car supply by regulating the 
supply and demand through the transwer of surplus equipment to 
meet regional or seasonal fluctuations. 

A great deal has been accomplished in this direction by voluntary 
action of the railroads, supplemented by the efforts of the car service 


division. Such activities have, as a rule, been limited to emergency 
conditions, however; and, being unregulated and without definite 
sanction, they have been lacking in effectiveness, especially during 


periods of general shortage. At such times the right of the car owner 
to the use of the equipment in which he has invested his stockholders‘ 
funds is largely theoretical. The so-called ‘‘control’’ provided iby the 
‘‘ownership” rules is lost the minute the car leaves its owner's rails 
and is not restored until his improvident or piratical connections have 
ceased to have need for the car. 

Under the pool rules a failure to maintain equalization or to com- 
ply with legitimate relocation orders within a reasonable time subjects 
the delinquent to a penalty which is so severe that there is little 
likelihood of its being assessed. In other words, the orders will be 
complied with and the owner will get his cars on demand. A further 


degree of flexibility in the general car supply is provided in the rule 
which authorizes the pool manager, in anticipation of a heavy demand, 
to require all roads to reduce their bad order cars to a specified 
number. 
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These provisions are the shipper’s best insurance against serious 
car shortages. Without control over the general bad order situation, 
the surplus available on one road to meet a shortage on another is 
limited to serviceable equipment. Today, for example, bad order box 
cars are some 100,000 in excess of normal. A heavy demand in West- 
ern territory would create no incentive for Eastern railroads to put 
their cars in condition. 

And while we are on this maintenance feature, I wish to stress 
what I believe is one of the vital features in our plan. It is of par- 
ticular interest to shippers—many of whom have expressed fear that 
a pool will result in neglect of car maintenance. Under our plan car 
repairs are a charge against the pool. The total cost of such repairs 
is prorated among car users on the basis of mileage made by pool 
cars. It is to the manifest interest of each car owner, therefore, to 
put as much money into the maintenance of cars he is using, espe- 
cially his own equipment, as he is required to pay for his propor- 
tionate usage. 

A similar urge operates in the replacement or purchase of equip- 
ment. The returns to the owner are in proportion to the total 
appraised value of the cars he assigns to the pool, while his cost for 
the cars which he uses is based on the average of all pool cars. As a 
consequence, each road will be inclined to provide itself with the best 
equipment. This feature, as well as the maintenance, will be con- 
trolled through adequate supervision by the pool management, in order 
that the zeal of individual railroads may not result in excess capital 
expenditures or wasteful maintenance practices. Some criticis have 
been disturbed about this question of maintenance, particularly with 
respect to the proportion of cars required for the higher grade com- 
modities. This proportion, as we all know, varies widely as between 
different regions. 

I have actually received letters asking if we propose to maintain 
all cars in Class A condition in order that those roads which require 
a high percentage of good cars may not be injured. The answer is 
that this, as well as other details, will be handled in a practical way 
and by practical men. There are differences in requirements on dif- 
ferent regions of the same railroad. The Santa Fe, for example, does 
not undertake to maintain 100 per cent of its cars in Class A condition 
merely because a large proportion of its traffic calls for a high-grade 
ear. This feature, even under pool operation, will still be largely a 
matter for the individual railroad to determine. 

Another {mportant item is the retirement 
pool cars. 

Under the proposed plan each road will determine when it shall 
retire its cars, .but replacements are subject to the approval of.the 
pool management, There is a very good reason for this requirement. 
One of the purposes of the pool is to stabilize car construction. 
Another is eventually to adjust car ownership more in relation to the 
needs of individual roads. Under the system, or rather lack of system, 
heretofore in effect, so-called ‘‘originating’’ roads as a rule have fur- 
nished cars greatly in excess of their average usage. Some ‘‘termi- 
nating”? roads, in an effort to balance per diem charges, have pur- 
chased cars for which they have no need. This unregulated construc- 
tion of cars has created a condition under which there is an admitted 
excess in the total car supply, but an unequal distribution of the 
burden of ownership. A further effect of the unstabilized construction 
program is an excessive first cost which, it is estimated, represents 
close to one billion dollars in equipment investment. 

As the increased efficiency under pool operation will eventually 
result in a decreased total ownership, these inequalities will be ad- 
justed as cars are retired. In the event a railroad does not elect 
to make authorized replacements, the pool management may, if the 
car situation warrants, purchase cars for the pool account. Such cars 
will be operated by the pool, and each pool road will be entitled to its 
proportionate share in their distribution. 

The payment for the use of pool cars is on a combination basis. 

On the total of the fixed costs which are made up of the amounts 
credited to car owners for interest, depreciation, taxes and insurance, 
will be established a per diem rate to be charged against the car user. 
The charge will be assessed against the total pool car days and not 
through a detailed accounting for individual cars as at present. 

Repair costs, which are largely dependent upon usage, will be 
apportioned on the basis of mileage, the most available measure of 
usage. 

Notwithstanding that the per diem charge will probably be less 
than one-half of the $1 per day now in effect, it is obvious that the 
urge to escape the charge will still exist through in a lesser degree. 
We have taken care of this by what we term “constructive” relocation 
of cars, as opposed to physical relocation which all too often results 
in wasteful movements. 


Under the rules, each road is entitled to relief from cars in excess 
of its unit assignment to the pool, in the event it has no need for them. 

Upon request the pool manager must provide such relief, either 
by a distribution order moving the cars to another road, or by an 
order authorizing storage of a specified number of cars. Credit for 
per diem on the stored cars will be allowed the holding road. The 
total of such ‘“‘storage’’ credits will be charged against those roads 
who have fewer cars on line than their pool contribution, in proportion 
to their respective deficits, provided, of course, that such roads do 
not have immediate need for the cars. The net effect of this in the 
financial balance is the same as if the cars had been actually relocated 
to balance ownership and cars on line, but unnecessary movements 
will be avoided and the expense of such movements saved. 

All of this may seem to involve a great deal of detail and account- 
ing. In fact, one of the most recent objections raised against the 
organization of a car pool is that it will mean the maintenance of an 
expensive bureau and added expense to the railroads in their own 
organizations. From some of the wild estimates that have been made 
of the additional accounting expense involved, I am satisfied that the 
officers making the estimates either do not understand the pool plan 
or they do not know their own jobs. 

I have some personal knowledge of the ways and means of dis- 
tributing and accounting for cars, but even if I had no such knowledge 
it would take more than an estimate “pulled out of the air” to 
convince me that it will cost more to handle the accounts of 800,000 
box cars in bulk than it does to account for each one separately as 
is now done under the per diem system. 

As regards maintenance accounting, the $1,000,000 per year now 
spent in detailed repair bills under M. C. B. rules will go a long way 
toward installing a real cost accounting system by which the railroads 
may secure information they do not now possess, namely, the actual 
cost of repairing freight cars. 

As regards the cost of the pool organization, that item should not 
stagger an association which now spends upwards of half a million 
dollars per annum on its car service organization which can, with 
very little change, adjust its functions to include the operation of a 
box car pool. 
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With a stake involving millions of potential savings and the opp 
tunity to systematize our national car handling, such objections , 
not only trivial, but lack evidence of sincerity. 

Now just a word about the alleged menace of bureaucratic cont 
over the car supply. I have given you a brief outline of what 4 
pool is expected to do. I submit that there is not a single featy 
of the plan, as proposed for voluntary adoption, that contains a 
threat of impaired service to the shipper. Under the plan of organi 
tion the individual railroad will continue to handle car distributiy 
You will deal directly with the same men you are dealing with tod, 

The organization which now serves you will be expanded by 4 
creation of regional units comprising groups of railroads, coordinati 
their activities and regulating the interchange of equipment in 4 
interest of all, and affording the individual road a protection whi 
it now lacks. 

The organization will extend from the regional groups into 
central unit with responsibility for the coordination of group activitie 
the equalization of interchange between the groups, the adjustme 
of inequities in car ownership and the stabilization of equipment pw 
chases. 

The overhead organization will in no sense be bureaucratic , 
dictatorial. It will be controlled by a board of active railroad office, 
territorially representative and responsive to the needs of railroag 
and shippers in all sections of the land. If such a plan is impra 
ticable of application, it is because the men who are today charg: 
with responsibility for car handling on our railroads are lacking ; 
resourcefulness. 

I know most of those men and I will say without hesitation thy 
so far they have not revealed that particular lack. 

I have confidence that, given the opportunity, they will rise | 
the responsibility and demonstrate the efficiency and economy pote 
tial in the freight car pool. 


Mr. Castle answered numerous questions from the floor, aj 
mitting, on the one hand, that estimates as to possible saving 
resulting from general car pooling might be inaccurate, but i 
sisting, on the other, that the operation of the proposed pla 
need be neither expensive nor bureaucratic. In answer to refe 
ences that the shipper and carrier had had a preview of th 
difficulties of a general pool during federal control, he said th 
pool then was intended to keep cars available for the movemen 
of goods needed to win the war, and that there was “no mor 
comparison between the pool we are advocating and the pov 
then than there is between the Aquitania and Noah’s ark.” 


Gormley Speaks 


M. J. Gormley, executive assistant to the president, Associa 
tion of American Railroads, addressed the meeting. He said h: 
had come to Chicago to dispel any idea that the new associatio 
intended to be less cordial to the advisory boards and their wor! 
than the old, and read a statement on the subject adopted by th 
president and the board of directors recently. The statemeni 
said: 


These boards grew out of a period of transportation shortage fol- 
lowing the war period and were organized to form a common meeting 
ground between shippers, local railroads, and the carriers as a whol 
as represented by the Car Service Division for the better mutua 
understanding of local and general transportation requirements, an 
to analyze transportation needs in each territory and to assist i 
anticipating car requirements; to adjust informally car difficultie 
which may arise in each local territory between the carrier an 
shipper; to give the shipping public a direct voice in the activities o 
the Car Service Division on all matters of mutual concern. 

Organization of these boards and the program for rehabilitatior 
of the railroads following the war period took place in 1923. Since 
the adoption of that program and with the active cooperation of the 
shippers in more efficient operation, such as heavier loading per car 
and more prompt loading and unloading of cars, car shortages have 
been eliminated and the shippers and railroads greatly benefited. 

As years passed and there was no recurrence of transportation 
shortage and year by year car distribution for seasonal industries was 


effectively handled and the critical situation created by the widespreaif 


use of the combination harvester of wheat was met by the effective 
concentration of available grain cars, other and different problems 
came before the shippers advisory boards. Whenever there were con- 
plaints on the part of shippers, such complaints were promptly handled 
by the railroads and through the proper channels of these boards 
A splendid report was quarterly made of prospective demand fo 
transportation facilities, which, in turn, became an accepted index 
of business activity. 

These boards have met a primary need of the shipper and the 
railroads, in that through these years of depression there has _ beel 
a sustained interest in them. 

_ Today, the railroads are facing the most acute problems in theil 
history, largely due to the depression, which has affected all forms of 
industry and not peculiar to the railroad industry; to the demands 
of employes for legislation, which, if enacted, would greatly increase 
the cost of transportation; to their inability to compete with thei! 
competitors on even terms, the railroads being regulated in ever) 
particular and their competitors, so far as interstate commerce is 
concerned, being free of such regulation; and to the program of co- 
ordination and the elimination of competitive wastes, with its various 
aspects in relation to service to the public. In seeking a sound solu- 
tion of all of these prob!ems, the judgment and experience of those 
served by the railroads is essential. These boards provide an oppor- 
tunity for study and open discussion on the part of agriculture and 
industry and the formulation of recommendations by them affecting 
every phase of transportation. 

The boards afford a splendid set-up for handling all questions of 
this kind. Each important section of the country and every industrial 
and agricultural interest in each section has both adequate and local- 
ized representation in the boards. 

Of the personnel of the membership in these boards there is no 
need to say anything other than that it represents the leading and 
most intelligent thought on transportation matters of industry, agri- 
culture and banking in each territory and throughout the nation as 
a whole. 

The boards have behind them more than ten years of experience 
in practical, cooperative relationship with the rail carriers. They have 
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Shortage in 1934 pack will be reflected in de- 





jearned how to cooperate. They have learned to work together from Canned Goods: 
different points of view in arriving at acceptable solutions of con- creased shipments. se Dee : 
troversial subjects. These subjects have been dealt with finally and Poultry Products: Shipments of poultry will increase, and ship- 


promptly. ments of eggs decrease. Hens on farms about 6 per cent less than 

The rail carriers have taken for their motto “A More Perfect year ago. : ; 
Union,” which looks to a better organization of the industry itself. Acids and Chemicals: Optimism in the trade will likely be realized 
The more perfect union, however, must include those who are to be in second quarter, but first quarter shipments will equal last year. 
seryed by the railroads, for these carriers are the servants of industry Automobiles and Trucks: Present indications point to shipments 

not the masters. ; equal to last year. 

Therefore, the Association of American Railroads recognizes the Beverages: Will ship 5,600 cars. Some brewers thinking of beer 
¢ontinued importance and helpfulness of the thirteen regional shippers shipments in bulk in tank cars. 
advisory boards, which comprise more than fifteen thousands repre- Dairy Products: Reduced rates on feed has permitted retaining 
sentatives of agriculture, industry, banking and related associations, herds on farms. 
and pledges its continued assistance to the boards and solicits theip Fertilizers: Optimism in the trade points to one of best first 
continued cooperation. 77 warters recently. ‘ 

Silica Sand: Shipments will equal last year. 

Continuing, Mr. Gormley said everyone knew the prime Waste Materials: Substantial increase in shipments are indicated, 

necessity of the railroads at present to be more traffic. Next to Officers Elected 


that, however, he said, the important thing sought was the 
“regulation of all means of transportation so that all will have 
Peal: pos : x + ; 
= equal opportunity to participate a the traffic, and “the pre- General chairman, J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper 
vention of further legislation that will add to railroad expense. and Pulp Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Ill.; alternate general 
Among the latter proposals which, he said, would certainly come chairman, G. A. Bahler, general traffic manager, Caterpillar Tractor 


up at the new session of Congress, were the six-hour day law,the $7 ,f.°ea: ED ne i Wien, Gas mmenmer, 
train-limit law and the full-crew law. The six-hour law, he said, Members of the executive committee: M. N. Billings, traffic man- 
would alone increase railroad expenses by $600,000,000 a year. ager, agg sok ~ other companies, Chicago, ail.; J. H. Beek, 
: s : . F * executive secretary, National Industrial Traffic League, Chicago, ES 

On the part the shipper may play in the adoption or rejection J. L. Bowlus, manager transportation department, Milwaukee Grain 
of such legislation, Mr. Gormley said: and Stock Exchange, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. S. Briggs, secretary-man- 
ager, American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers Association, Chicago, 

Shippers may feel a very remote interest in these problems, but lll.; J. A. Brough, traffic manager, Crane Co., Chicago, Ill.; T. C. 

I cannot too strongly emphasize the necessity for every shipper to Burwell, vice-president, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIl.; 
take an active interest in these questions, for the enactment of any R. V. Craig, general traffic manager, Allied Mills, Chicago, Ill.; A. R. 
of these laws will greatly add to the transportation costs of the rail- Ebi, general traffic manager, Deere and Co., Moline, Ill.; H. E. Fair- 
roads, and will add nothing to their efficiency. The bill to be paid weather, traffic commissioner, Fort Wayne Traffic Bureau, Fort Wayne, 
will be all on one side of the ledger and nothing to offset it on the Ind.; H. M. Gehrke, manager .transportation department, Association 
other side. of Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. P. Haynes, executive vice-president, 
These various bills were all introduced in the last session of Association of Commerce, Chicago, Ill.; C. E. Hearst, president, lowa 
Congress and may be reintroduced at this session. It will be our Farm Bureau Federation, Des Moines, Iowa; C. E. Hochstedler, west- 
endeavor to keep you advised of their introduction and it is to be ern traffic assistant to the Coordinator, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Hollopeter, 
hoped, in your own interest, that you will see that your views are traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, Terre Haute, Ind.; A. E. 
expressed to those in charge of such legislation, so that all of the Hueneryager, traffic manager, Zion Institutions and Industries, Zion, 
information that senators and congressmen have to consider will not Ill.; C. A. Lahey, vice-president, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill.; R. J. 
be that from the side of labor alone. Laubenstein, traffic commissioner, Association of Commerce, Green Bay, 


Organized labor does not fail to keep its wants prominently before Wis.; A. R. McDonald, commissioner, Public Service Commission of 
Congress, and it is important that shippers and others interested Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; C. D. Miller, traffic manager, American 


should also see that their senators and congressmen are apprised of Maize Products Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. R, Park, traffic manager, Chicago 
their views. Our legislators are entitled to know the sentiment of Live Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ill.; A. Parr, traffic manager, Nash 


the people back home who are interested in these or similar measures, Motors Co., Kenosha, Wis.; M. L. Pieper, traffic commissioner, Chamber 
and it is certainly your right, as citizens of the United States, to ©f Commerce, Springfield, Ill.; R. L. Pierce, secretary-traffic manager, 
protest any legislation of this or any other kind which is detrimental Manufacturers Association, Chicago Heights, Ill.; L. J. Quasey, Com- 
to your interests. merce counsel, National Live Stock Marketing Association, Chicago, 
? Ill.; George Shafer, transportation rate expert, Illinois Commerce Com- 
. en —: mission, Springfield, Ill.; R. C. Ross, vice-president, Joseph T. Ryerson 
— J. E. Bryan, general chairman of the board, who presided, and Son, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Smith, president, Illinois Agricultural 
said the executive committee intended to consider how best the’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; Jonas Waffle, executive director, In‘tiana 
board might express its interest in legislative matters. Coal Trade Association, Terre Haute, Ind.; 1. W, Whitaker, traflic 
manager, Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; M. P. 
Conway, Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners, Des Moines, lowa. 


The following officers were elected: 


Railroad and Commodity Reports 





The routine business of the board was disposed of in record il d C oS 
time so as to give the two speakers a clear field. L. M. Betts, Rai roa ompetition 
manager, car service division, Association of American Railroads, 
summarized conditions on the railroad by saying that “the serv- Coordinator Eastman’s Counsel Analyzes Railroad 


ice is good and there is plenty of capacity.” He quoted figures : . 
on estimates for carloadings in the first quarter of 1935 from a Situation—States Country May Have to Go to 


report to be released by the association on the next day. These Government Ownership of Railroads— 
estimates included 4,528,744 carloads of traffic on 29 major ‘< . ” 
commodities for the first quarter of 1935 as compared with Now at Parting of the Ways 

4,500,200 carloads of the same commodities actually moved in Leslie Craven, counsel of the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 


the first quarter of 1934. A decrease in agricultural products, ortation, in an address December 28 before the American Eco- 
amounting to an aggregate of 9 per cent was expected, he said, jomie Association at Chicago, Ill., on “The Problem of Railroad 
an increase of .5 per cent in coal movements and a decrease of Competition,” discussed the ‘probability of government owner- 
1.1 per cent in petroleum and its products. The movement of ship of railroads. Mr. Craven is the member of the coordinator’s 
the other commodities, he added, was expected to show an in- staff who made a study for the coordinator into the legal phases 
crease of 12.8 per cent. of consolidations, including the extent to which the government 

Individual railroads made no reports, and, instead of indi- may enforce them, and related questions. He formerly was of 
vidual reports from shippers’ commodity committees, Chairman counsel of the railroad presidents’ conference committee on 


Bryan read the following summary: valuation. His address follows: 
Coal and Coke: Anticipated car requirements same as first quar- The railroad industry is at a difficult crisis and presents a major 
ter 1934. ; ' : ; national problem. There are many phases of the situation. To at- 
_ Grain: Production of all grains lowest in many years—decrease in tempt to see them in the thirty minutes given me is like seeing 
shipments will likely be 12 per cent. ; ; Europe in thirty days. Even that may be worth while to busy people. 
Grain Products: Indications point to increase of 10 or 15 per cent From a Washington vantage point, I have watched the movement and, 
over last year. ; : as briefly as I can, I shall give you some impression of it. This will 
.,, Live Stock: Decrease in live stock census and corn hog program not be a technical discussion. It has technical aspects, but as fre- 
will cause decrease of about 20 per cent in shipments coming quarter. quently happens, the answer is not to be found primarily in technique. 
Brick and Clay Products: Optimism in the tile business is ac- In this country we are in danger of accepting the German inclina- 
counted for by heavy snows throughout the territory which should tion to believe that the solution of such problems is in materialistic 
result in improved soil conditions and better crops next year. technique, disregarding the human values. The railroad problem is 
Gravel, Sand and Crushed Stone: Consensus points to shipments primarily a human relationship problem. It arose and rests in en- 
equal to last year, provided weather conditions are suitable. trenched antagonisms. 
Cement: Do not expect carload shipments to be equal to last year. As thinking men, we must believe that there is no situation so 
Iron and Steel: Believe 10 per cent increase in shipments likely. tangled that intelligence cannot extricate us from it. Our danger is 
Machinery: Anticipate car requirements will be 10 per cent greater always in the lag of our intelligence. Consequently, conventional 
first quarter. thinking is usually at the root of our troubles. It is at the root of 


: Lumber: Optimism_in the trade seems to point to 25 per cent the railroad problem. It is fair to say that there has been no forward 
increase in shipments during the first quarter; if these expectations progress with it since the Transportation Act of 1920, except in 


are realized it will be one of the best first quarters in some years. abandoning some of the most important provisions of that act. People 
Products of Lumber: Optimism in the trade and expect 15 per like to talk about the rock of the truth. Rather, it seems to me that 
cent increase in shipments over 1934. it is a flame, a stream—alive, adaptable, spontaneously arising ever 
Agricultural Implements: Business ought to improve with favor- new to meet the infinite variety of new conditions. We lawyers have 
able crop and weather conditions. been the leading exponents of the rock theory. If these national 
Corn Starch, Corn Sugar, Etc.: Probably equal to last year. problems are to be solved, it will be by the living waters of a fresh 
Paper: 3 per cent increase; pulp, 18 per cent increase. intelligence. While it is very hard to know what is the action of 
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intelligence, and what is just mere action, it is clear that intelligence, 
and not mere action, which is what many refurms are, is what is 
needed. We ought to be grateful to be living in a crisis of a great 
depression which serves to break the mesmerism of the orthodox think- 
ing which was its cause. It compels the changes which wisdom would 
have brought more gently. 

The railroads have come to the present crisis in large part be- 
cause of the conventionalized treatment of competition, and the way 
out lies through a new treatment of it. It did not arise out of a mis- 
conception of technique, but out of a wrong emotional motivation, 
the antagonisms of the granger movement. The railroad is peculiarly 
vulnerable to competition. This is because of the necessarily large 
capital requirements—relatively greater than in almost any other 
business—and the consequent high capital costs, irreducible when 
business is bad; and because this capital, once invested, cannot be 
regained. A railroad, unlike a shoe factory, cannot be converted into 
a plant for any other use. Conseuently, in practically all countries, 
competition between the railroads has been abolished. Because it is 
unnatural between railroads and peculiarly dangerous, their history 
in this country has been marked by their instinctive struggle to get 
free from it. The extreme danger to the railroads of competition has 
made their competitive practices more exaggerated. The abuses such 
as rebating and other forms of discrimination which have been the 
occasion of much injustice and public outery, have been the result of 
the competitive urge 
Theories of Regulation 


In the United States, we have concurrently and rigorously applied 
two theories of regulation to the railroads which are mutually con- 
tradictory. We have regulated them as though they are a natural 
monopoly. At the same time we have enforced competition. The 
fundamental justification for the regulation of public utility rates is 
that because of the monopolistic character of the enterprise, a gov- 
ernmental regulation is necessary because the forces of supply and 
demand do not operate to fix the price of the product as they do for 
competitive enterprises. In contradistinction, the purpose of the anti- 
trust laws has been to enforce competition among businesses which 
are naturally competitive, as a means of providing fair prices by in- 
suring the free play of the forces of supply and demand and pro- 
hibiting the impairment of that free play by the creation of monopo- 
lies or lesser measures of restraint. These two theories proceed ob- 
viously from contradictory hypotheses. The unanimous decisions of 
our courts have been that public utilities (other than railroads) which 
are subject, as such, to regulation, are exempt from the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Our railroads have borne the full brunt of regulation under both 
methods. The monopolistic electric light or telephone companies have 
ordinarily not been subjected to such thorough and varied regulation 
as has been imposed upon the railroads. At the same time, the anti- 
trust laws have been vigorously enforced. When the railroads at- 
tempted to minimize competition by making agreements among them- 
selves to maintain reasonable rates, their action was held illegal under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, when admittedly it did not impose an 
unreasonable restraint. When they attempted to pool, it was forbid- 
den by the Act to Regulate Commerce. The carriers then turned to 
consolidations. But the Supreme Court in such cases as the Northern 
Securities Case held that mergers were illegal. The country was thus 
definitely committed to a policy of duality in regulation, although in 
1887 the commission in its first annual report bluntly pointed to its 
cangers _ inconsistency. All this was the aftermath of the granger 
movement, 


The evidence of the lack of economy and efficiency arising from 
the railroads’ competitive practices, afforded by the Federal coordina- 
tion during the war, challenged the conventional conceptions about 
competition, but failed to produce progress in reform. Due to the 
lag of conventional thought, the law as amended in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 (a comprehensive revamping of railroad regulation 
in light of the war experience), was not sufficiently liberal. Consolida- 
tions were authorized, but the movement was hamstrung by the pro- 
vision that competition was to be preserved as fully as possible. Even 
with effective commission regulation, there was still fear of eliminat- 
ing competition. Consolidations were not sought to secure efficiency 
and economy, but as an abortive attempt to force the strong roads, 
in order to avoid the recapture of earnings, to pick up the weak lines 
as a part of the general attempt of the Act to protect the weak lines 
at the expense of the strong. But the strong lines were not so in- 
clined. Further, consolidations, if approved, had to be consistent 
with a prescribed national plan. This permitted marriages when the 
eugenic specialist picked the mates, but with no certain purpose to 
strengthen the breed. There has been, consequently, no general con- 
solidation movement. Pooling was specifically authorized. But the car- 
riers have not availed themselves of this provision, in part because of 
the conventional rugged individualism inbred in the carriers by years 
of vigorous competition, and in part because the carriers looked 
forward to, and were inclined to prefer, consolidations. The legisla- 
tion was, however, significant, in that it marked a partial bending, 
although not breaking, of the conventional thinking about competition. 


New Conditions 


Since 1920, a new set of competitive conditions confronts the rail- 
roads in the remarkable development of the transportation facilities 
of carrers other than railroads. This clearly requires a new treatment 
of the competition problem. The increase in the investment in trans- 
portation facilities between 1920 and 1932 represents a capital outlay 
of substantially 25 billion dollars. After deducting the outlay on the 
railroads, the remaindér was about equal to the recorded investment 
in railroad property as it stood in 1920. Thus we have greatly in- 
creased the transportation plant of the nation at a time when there 
has been no corresponding increase in its business. This competition 
is not merely in the form of the tremendous development of highways 
and the growth of the automotive transportation industry; it lies in 
inland waterway transportation, and in coastal and intercoastal water 
facilities; the pipe lines are now carrying gasolene as well as crude 
oil; and the coal traffic of the railroads has been greatly curtailed by 
the incursions of fuel oil, natural gas and the transmission of electric 
power. The development of this competition between the railroads and 
other forms of transportation removes any claims of necessity for 
the continuance of enforced competition among the railroads. 

The roads are now suffering from a coincidence of a great de- 
pression and the sharp effectiveness of this new competition. The de- 
cline of traffic in this depression has been as high as 50 per cent as 
compared with a maximum decline of 20 per cent in previous de- 
pressions. It is impossible to say how far the present condition of 
the carriers is due to the country’s economic condition and how far 
it is due to the new competition. The effect of this competition upon 
the ralroad plant, in the impairment of its usefulness through func- 
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tional deprecation, is something now quite beyond calculation, be. 
cause its degree will depend in a large measure upon the extent. t 
which the competing forms of transportation are subjected to effee. 
tive regulation, and the extent to which the railroads meet this com. 
petition. How far will the regulators and the managers of the raj. 
roads discard conventional thinking and adapt themselves to brani 
new conditions? 


In 1924, the railroads earned a net income of 986 million dollars 
after paying fixed charges; in 1932, there was a net deficit of 139 mij. 
lion dollars; and in 1933, a net deficit of 5 million dollars. There ar 
now 54 steam railroads in receivership ‘or bankruptcy, aggregating 
about 43 thousand miles of road. The earnings for 1934 and 1935 wil 
be affected by great increases in operating expenses. 


The railroads agreed with their employes that beginning on Jul 
1, 1934, one-quarter of the 10 per cent pay reduction, which had bee 
in effect since February 1, 1932, should be restored; and the remain. 
der before April 1, 1935.. This will increase the operating expenses 
about 156 million dollars a year. The railroads estimate that the 
increase during the past year of materials and supplies, as the result 
of the N. R. A. codes, will add 137 million dollars to their yearly oper. 
ating expenses; that the Railroad Retirement Act, if it becomes effec. 
tive, will add an additional 60 million dollars. A petition for increase 
rates is pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission which, 
if allowed, would add 170 million dollars to the revenue. What the 
decision will be, and the effect upon net revenue of rate increases, jf 
allowed, are problematical. But large increases in revenue are not 
expected. 

Constructive Action Necessary 


The country is, therefore, confronted with the necessity of con- 
structive action, unless there are to be receiverships affecting a great 
part of the railroad mileage of the country. What are the possibliities 
of salutary legislation designed to affect these competitive relation- 
ships? First. I think it is commonly agreed by all, excepting by 
the minorities to be regulated, that there should be a coordination of 
the regulation of all competing forms of transportation. The carrier 
of freight by truck or by water should be regulated. The subjection 
of the railroads to a vigorous regulation unequaled in the experience 
of our administrative law, on the one hand, and the unregulated, and 
frequently subsidized, competition in the form of automotive and water 
carriers on the other, is obviously wrong. Within the trucking indus- 
try the substantial operators are already suffering the ravages of 
the competition of the fly-by-night competitor who does not know 
his costs, and very few are making adequate returns. 


Second. As to the coordination of the railroads: The framers of 
the Emergency Transportation Act knew the costs of excessive com- 
petition and the necessity, in an economic crisis, of minimizing them, 
Consequently, the act gives the Federal Coordinator the power to 
eliminate preventable competitive wastes. But the act provides that 
the employes shall not be reduced by such coordinations below the 
number in service in May, 1933, after deducting the number removed 
from the pay rolls by deaths, resignations, etc. This limitation effec- 
tively blocks the economies intended by the act and otherwise possible. 
The provision was, of course, consistent with the administration’s 
policy of preserving employment, but it prevents economies which are 
essential. It is clear that before progress can be made toward the 
necessary coordinative economies, this provision should be amended 
to enable a reasonable protection of the employes through the payment 
of dismissal wages or otherwise, but not to prevent economies by 
requiring that no labor can be dispensed with. Labor, in the end, 
will prosper best with an efficient and prosperous industry given equal 
treatment in the law. 


The various alternatives in the coordination of the railroads cover 
a wide range. They have been thoroughly investigated by the staff 
of the Federal Coordinator. They go from minor minimizations or 
eliminations of competitive practices to their complete elimination by 
government Ownership. There is much to be said about any one of 
them. I shall give you a rough picture painted with a broad brush. 
The most important are these: 


By means of the Pullman Company, the railroads pool their sleep- 
ing car equipment. But each line owns most of its own equipment of 
other sorts. This requires a greater supply than a common agency 
would need. It means also that there is a great deal of empty mile- 
age; empty cars are hauled about on account of the lines wanting to 
load the cars which they own. Many railroads have cars which they 
use only in the peak of their seAsonal traffic, which are unused for 
long periods of time, in seasons when, like Pullman cars, they might 
be used on other railroads. It*has been estimated that if the freight 
cars of the country were pooled, there would be an annual economy 
of from 75 to 100 million dollars. (Experts, of cousre, fight about the 
accuracy of all such estimates.) 

The railroads pool certain parts of their package freight through 
the device of the express companies. It is clear that the less than 
carload lot merchandise business is ordinarily not done at a profit, 
and that if it were pooled like the express business, there would be 
a great saving—estimated at 100 million dollars a year. Similar pool- 
ing of carload freight and the passenger business would produce great 
economies, difficult to estimate. 


In most of the great centers, the terminal operations are carried 
on by the individual roads in competition and with a great duplica- 
tion of facilities and service. In some places, but not generally, they 
maintain joint terminal companies. It has been estimated that a 
consolidation of these terminals would result in annual savings of 50 
million dollars. Similarly, a pooling of shops would mean annual 
savings estimated as high as 60 million dollars. 

Such are the principal coordinative economies short of consolida- 
tion. They would be accomplished by the railroads coming together 
in the joint conduct of only certain of their activities. A compre- 
hensive program incorporating the greater part of these proposals, 
would result, it will be observed, in a highly complicated administra- 
tive organization. The present corporate organization of each com- 
pany would continue, but in the operation of each of a number of its 
important functions each company would surrender control to a 
corresponding number of joint organizations. The complexity and 
multiplicity of the operating organization seems a great objection to 
such course. To such arrangements, if carried far, there would be 
such objections as are made against large scale consolidations, with- 
out their efficiency. Because of the instinct of rugged individualism 
and the conventionalized attitude of competition inbred by years of 
rivalry, the carriers voluntarily will have none of these things. They 
view with suspicion any movement which in any way breaks down the 
individuality of the present systems. The constitutional right of the 
carriers to insist upon compensation for the use of their property 
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makes difficult and laborious any action along lines by compulsion of 
the government. 


Coordination Through Consolidation 


A more complete coordination would be secured through a com- 
prehensive consolidation program. If the solution is sought through 
consolidations, it is clear that it must be by governmental compulsion. 
Under any noncompulsory program, it is certain that uneconomic and 
inefficient groupings will result due to the inevitable inclination of 
the individual carriers to grab favorable lines in the effort to build 
up their own power and importance, leaving the map strewn with 
scattered fragments of undesirable property. Such action cannot be 
permitted because the consolidations must be designed to perfect the 
transportation plant of the nation rather than to perfect a particular 
railroad as the strongest in the country. 

If my thesis is zorrect, the groupings should be so arranged as to 
eliminate or greatly minimize competition. The groupings would have 
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“NSes to be determined by the government either by statutory declaration 
- thei or, preferably, by a commission to whom the duty would be delegated 
esul with general instructions. The movement would be inaugurated by 
OPEr- BM the establishment of comprehensive poolings of all traffic in accord- 
fFec. ance with the group pattern established for the consolidations. This 


-aSedf would permit the securing of coordinative economies at once, allow- 

hich, ing the gradual consolidation of the corporations and permitting an 

-_ the unhurried settlement of the rights of the property owners. 

8, if An outstanding analysis of the consolidation problem has been 

NOR the Prince plan. Under it the roads would be consolidated into seven 
regional systems, designed to eliminate competitive waste and yet to 
retain the spur of competition of two independent systems between 
most important points. Its proponents estimated an annual saving 


Con-@ on the basis of 1932 traffic of about 740 million dollars, or about 30 
reat per cent of the total railroad operating expenses. Engneers of the 
ities Coordinator checked the study and reduced the estimate to 218 mil- 
‘ion-@ jion dollars. But this erred, it is clear, in being too low. Certain 
s by parts of the economies were not fully studied. The true figure would 
n of jargely depend upon the efficiency of the operation and probably lies 
rrier somewhere between three and four hundred million dollars. 
‘tion There is not time for the consideration of the pros and cons of 
ence @ consolidation. Undoubtedly there would be great operating savings se- 
and cured by the elimination of the strife of competition and the conse- 
ater quent lack of economy. Competent experts say that probably half of 
dus- @§ the six billion dollars added to the railway investment between 1920 
s OfM and 1932 resulted from competitive building and would have been un- 
noW M@ necessary had the roads been consolidated. Critics of consolidation 
point to the difficulties in the management of properties of the size 
s off created by the mergers, and to the dangers in giving to any privately 
om-@™ owned institution the power due to their mere size. They say that if 
em,/™ competition is eliminated excepting between the great centers of 


- to population by establishing regional consolidations as proposed in the 
that Prince plan, great concentrations of industry in those centers would 
the result, when the effort should be to prevent centralization. From a 
ved political standpoint, it is certain there would be strong opposition to 
Fec. consolidations from those who profit from the competitive disunity— 
ble from the shippers who profit by being able to play one carrier against 
yn’s me the other; from the towns at which facilities or service are now main- 
are tained which would be unnecessary or would be minimized under con- 
the solidation; from the individual executives now princes in their re- 
ded spective principalities and whose fate would be uncertain were the 
ent railroads consolidated ; from labor, unless protected, as it could be, 
by @ Py some system of dismissal wage. But in the end what is good for 
nd, the raed is good for all, even when egotistic blocs are unable to 
see it. 
ual Final Step of Coordination 


ver On the other hand, the final and complete step of coordination 
aft would be government ownership. This would secure all of the advan- 
or tages of consolidation in the form of the elimination of competition, to- 
by gether with the additional advantage of a lower capital cost due to 
of government credit. Would such advantages and economies be offset 
sh, by the new administrative problems which would arise? In a country 

where the activities of the government have been so affected by the 
p- spoils system, would it be possible to raise the level of the admin- 
of istration of a 26 billion dollar industry to the place where it would 
ey escape exploitation by the politicians? Can there be adequate protec- 
le tion against the hazards arising through political action motivated by 
to the financial interest of great blocs who are vitally affected by the 
ey administration of the railroads? By such blocs, I mean railroad labor 
or and the great groups of shippers such as the farmers, whose pressure 
ht for action favorable to their interest would create tremendous ten- 
ht sions upon a governmental structure difficult to design to resist them. 
ny ne are not questions which I can answer in thirty minutes, if at 

h . 

" _ But I am not sure that they control. Private ownership requires 
zh private credit. Credit requires profit. Profit requires either freedom 
an of action to make profit, or a regulation under which the freedom of 
it private initiative will not be destroyed but reasonably restrained— 
= a sensitive regulation which we have found it hard to secure. With 
1. the American railroads, it has not yet been demonstrated that in the 
at regulation of a business in which there is an essential conflict between 

the rights of the public and the rights of the private owners, arising 

from the fact that it is a quasi public business, as a result of which 
2d there are great tensions and pressures from powerful forces, there is 
i- any point where the industry may be safely poised in that zone which 
y lies between ‘‘laissez faire’ on the one hand and government owner- 
a ship on the other. Private operation can be maintained only if pri- 
0 vate capital, timid as it is, will be attracted, and only if regulation 
al is not so repressive as to crush the freedom of intelligence without 

which the business degenerates into the deadly conventionalism, to 
- which such a business is naturally susceptible because of its size. 
r On such accounts we may have to go to government ownership, and 
“ face its dangers, for the simple reason that we are unable to demon- 
3, Strate that we can stay where we are. 

- One reason for doubting our capacity to demonstrate that we can 
- stay where we are lies in the extreme complexity of the railroad busi- 
s ness under the present highly complicated system of regulation, which 
a no one deliberately devised but which by a process of accretion just 
d grew up. Where there are so many interests in antagonism and such 
0 an elaborate mechanism for the expression and protection of their 
e rights, we find it extremely difficult to move forward in any single 
5 direction when every one is pulling and, under our regulatory system, 
1 is able to pull effectively, in such opposite directions that a stalemate 
f has been reached where adequate progress is no longer possible. The 
u consequence is not merely slowness of action due to the multiplicity of 
2 counsel in deciding what action to take. It is that the decisions are 
2 frequently wrong: for democracy means multiplicity and multiplicity 


means compromise and, where principle is involved, compromise means 
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disregarding principle. Perfection of design or execution does not 
rise from multiplicity of counsel in entrenched antagonism. I have 
sometimes thought that this condition was really the fault of us law- 
yers, because the root lies in the legalistic conception of these rela- 
tionships. A legal right is a defense mechanism for egotistic or 
selfish interests which are in supposed antagonism. The legalistic 
conception of these so-called rights, which now are the basis of the 
relationships of these many and conflicting parties in the railroad 
field, arose out of the early American social order, now quite obso- 
lete—a relatively simple sort of society whose institutions were framed 
in light of the conceptions natural to a liberty loving pioneer people, 
whose economic and social relationships were marked by the inde- 
pendence of the individual. We now carry these legalistic conceptions 
over into the management of a railroad industry, colossal in pro- 
portion to anything existing in the society in which they were given 
birth, in a society the elements of which are all interrelated and in- 
terdependent. The importance of these conceptions is not merely in- 
trinsic—that is, in their definition of the relative position of the 
parties. Beyond that, they serve to define the attitude of mind of these 
conflictive interests and forge the patterns of their conduct along lines 
of combativeness and non-cooperation. Yet the right management and 
regulation of these great quasi public enterprises necessitate the co- 
operative pattern. This is not an argument that these rights should 
be overridden or denied to the reorganization either of the railroad 
business or of business in general. Rather, I point to the reason for 
the division, as the result of which in the railroad world a house di- 
vided against itself has been brought to desolation. I point to the 
fact that plainly we are at the parting of the ways where we might 
go either way but where we are apt to have to go to government 
ownership (even when few people confidently believe in the present 
practicability of any marked success with it) for the reason that in 
spite of our pride in our vaunted American ingenuity and readiness 
to adopt the new (so manifest in materialistic technique), we show 
no such adaptability in human relationship technique as will permit 
us to rise to the necessary new level in the field of regulation and 
private operation. 

It is said that the basic question in philosophy is what is the re- 
lationship of the individual to the all. The relationship of the indi- 
vidual to the all is the crux of what is involved by competition and 
coordination. In this railroad world we are now in a transition from 
what is popularly called “rugged individualism’ to that something 
which will emerge, which is not yet defined, which itself may be 
merely a stage transitional to something else, and in which there will 
be a higher expression, in what form we do not know, of the inevi- 
table proposition that the railroads of the country must be operated 
primarily for the common good, and that whatever finds its inspira- 
tion in the individual good to the detriment of the common good, 
must fall away. But as to what form it is to take, I suggest that you 
consult your clairvoyant. 


BEATTY ON GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Advocates of government ownership of railroads would do 
well to examine the results of such operation in Canada, accord- 
ing to John J. Cornwell, chairman, central committee, public 
relations department of the Baltimore and Ohio, who quotes 
from E. W. Beatty, chairman and president of the Canadian 
Pacific, in a circular to employes. 

“Inasmuch as there are two railway systems in Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific, privately owned and operated, and the 
Canadian National, government owned and operated, highly 
competitive, no better test of the efficiency of the respective sys- 
tems of railway operation could be found,” said Mr. Cornwell. 

He then quotes from Mr. Beatty to the effect that the 
Canadian National, operating under the same rates and charges 
as the Canadian Pacific, has amassed an indebtedness of nearly 
$3,000,000,000 and has failed by $456,000,000 to earn interest on 
private capital invested in the system in the years from 1923 
to 1931, while the Canadian Pacific paid interest and dividends 
amounting to $401,000,000 in the same period. 

“This amount,” said Mr. Beatty, “did not come from taxa- 
tion in addition to payment for services. It was saved by the 
owners of the private railway company from the money which 
was received for the transportation of persons and commodities. 
If this is exploitation by private capital, as contrasted with 
protection for the public by public ownership, then I do not 
understand the meaning of the English language.” 





FARRELL’S TERM EXPIRES 


The term of Commissioner Farrell came to an end at mid- 
night December 31, 1934, and a vacancy therefore exists on the 
Commission. No word came from the White House as to what 
might be expected in the way of a reappointment for Mr. Far- 
rell or otherwise. One rumor was that the President might 
appoint former Representative Jacob L. Milligan, Democrat, of 
Missouri, who served a number of years as a member of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, as Mr. 
Farrell’s successor. Mr. Milligan ran for the Senate in the 
last primary election and was defeated. He is a lawyer and 
served in the World War in France. His home is Richmond, 
Mo. He has been associated with Representative Rayburn, 
of Texas, chairman of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, who was credited with the appointment of 
Commissioner Splawn. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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e Business on Your Books 


@in these changing times there is a constant shift of markets, labor supply, 
sources of materials. Your profit depends very largely on your location in rela- 
tion to all three. ®Busy with business, you cannot be expected to keep up with the 
shift and trend, but Erie Railroad does it for you. We have a department con- 
stantly studying, charting, analyzing the changes in American markets. We can 
tell you where your particular business should be located to get the most favorable 
relationship between supply of material and place of your greatest sale. We can 
tell you about labor supplies, real estate values, available buildings. In a word, 
Erie can help you find the exact spot at which you can do business at the great- 
est possible profit. @There is no charge for this service. To find out more of how 


it can serve you, write the Industrial Commissioner, Erie Railroad, Cleveland. 
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Commission’s Yearly Report 


Regulating Body Yields to Coordinator Eastman in 
Legislative Recommendations—Tells 
of Bureau Work 


Adhering to the course laid down in its 1933 report, the 
Commission, in its report to the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, its forty-eighth, covering 1934 up to October 31, refrains, 
with two exceptions from making recommendations with respect 
to further legislation. It abstains because of Coordinator East- 
man’s duty to make a report or reports, covering recommenda- 
tions for transportation legislation at the next session of 
Congress. 

“The coordinator will, we understand, submit a further re- 
port or reports covering recommendations for transportation 
legislation at the next session of Congress,” says the Commis- 
sion. The report was written before Coordinator Eastman had 
submitted anything to the Commission. ‘Because of this duty 
which has been imposed upon the coordinator, and the subse- 
quent duty upon us in connection therewith (that of making 
comments on the coordinator’s reports), we shall not in this 
annual report, except the two recommendations given below, 
make recommendations with respect to further legislation. These 
will await the report to be submitted by the coordinator.” 

The first of the two recommendations is that, on account 
of the change in the Constitution providing that Congress shall 
assemble on the third of January in each year instead of the 
first Monday in December as formerly, section 21 of the inter- 
state commerce act, requiring the Commission to make a report 
to Congress on or before the first day of December in each 
year, be amended so as to provide that, beginning with the 
annual report for 1935, and thereafter, the report-making date 
be changed from December 1 to January 1 of each year. In the 
event that change is made, then, says the Commission, Congress 
should change the time requirements for submitting material for 
annual reports to the Public Printer to correspond with the 
change in the time for making the annual report. 

The second recommendation, far more important, it is be- 
lieved than the one mentioned, is that sections 11 and 24 of the 
interstate commerce act, making the terms of commissioners 
expire on December 31, be changed so as to provide that, on the 
expiration of their terms of office, commissioners shall con- 
tinue to serve until their successors are appointed and qualli- 
fied. In urging that change the Commission said: 


Under the present law the terms of commissioners expire Decem- 
ber 31 of each year, therefore one or more vacancies occur on the 
first day of January of each year and under the amended act it will 
not be possible to fill those vacancies until after the Congress has 
convened. This will result in a considerable period during which 
vacancies will exist. In fact, in the past prolonged vacancies have 
resulted from delay on the part of the Senate to act on appointments 
submitted by the President. This leaves vacancies in our various 
divisions and, in addition to causing delay, requires a reorganization 
of the divisions in order that they may function. To avoid this, sec- 
tions 11 and 24 of the interstate commerce act should be amended to 
provide that on the expiration of their terms of office commissioners 
shall continue to serve until their successors are appointed and 
qualified. 


While the Commission did not make new recommendations 
for further legislation, it renewed a former recommendation and 
pointed out that the advantages hoped for in the enactment of 
section 77 of the bankruptcy act had not and were not likely to 
be realized without substantial changes in its provisions. 


The recommendation that was renewed was for an amend- 
ment to section 1 of the interstate commerce act so as to give 
the regulating body jurisdiction over transportation from a place 
without the United States through the United States to a for- 
eign country, as, for instance, the transportation of bananas, 
from a foreign country, landed at New York and then sent 
through the United States to Canada, a transaction of that 
character having been brought to the attention of the Commis- 
sion most recently in Comella vs. D. L. & W., 201 I. C. C. 529. 
The Commission said that if section 1 were amended by insert- 
ing after the words “or from any place in the United States 
through a foreign country to any other place in the United 
States,” the words, “or from a place in a foreign country through 
the United States to a place in a foreign country,” the changed 
section would remove all doubt about the Cmomission’s jurisdic- 
tion over such a transaction as was covered in the Comella case. 


Reorganization of Railroad Companies 


After reporting the steps taken for the reorganization of the 
Monon and the Kansas City, Kaw Valley and Western, the ap- 
pointments to the panel of standing trustees and the issuance 
of six orders fixing the maximum limits of allowances of fees 
for trustees or their counsel, the Commission said: 
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In one proceeding we have made application to the court for 
determination whether or not the debtor corporation is insolvent, anq 
in one other case have recommended a reasonable time within which 
a plan of reorganization may be proposed. 

During the past year no plans of reorganization have been pre- 
sented formally for our consideration in any of the pending proceed. 
ings. Informal discussions have been held with interested parties in 
several of the proceedings regarding the presentation of plans. The 
procedings have been delayed in many cases by an apparent reluct- 
ance on the part of the debtor corporations to present plans of reor. 
ganization, This attitude appears to be attributable largely to a de. 
sire to defer determination of the debtors’ maximum allowable capi- 
talization until improvement in business conditions shall afford a bet- 
ter indication of future earning power. 

It has become quite evident that the advantages hoped for in the 
enactment of section 77 of the bankruptcy act are not likely to be 
realized without substantial changes in its provisions. The prompt 
presentation of plans of reorganization is the greatest need. Under 
the present statute the court has power to set a limit upon the time 
for the filing of claims and, after considering any recommendation 
that we may make, for the proposal and acceptance of plans of re- 
organization; but it is believed that the prescription of definite statu- 
tory periods, subject to modification only under compelling circum- 
stances, would have a salutary effect. 

Proceedings under section 77 could be further facilitated by a 
legislative definition of insolvency, as applied to operating railroads, 
and the designation of an agency and procedure whereby the fact of 
insolvency may be uniformly, speedily, and economically determined. 
In order to obtain the benefits of the section a railroad corporation 
must be “‘insolvent’’ or ‘‘unable to meet its debts as they mature.” 
A petition for reorganization filed by a railroad corporation is subject 
to approval by the court without the necessity of securing our ap- 
proval; but a petition filed by creditors must have our approval be- 
fore being presented to the court, involving a determination of proper 
qualification as a condition precedent. Further, the acceptance of a 
proposed’ plan of consolidation by the stockholders of a railroad cor- 
poration is not necessary where the court shall have determined that 
the corporation is insolvent; and an approved plan of reorganization 
is binding upon stockholders where a finding of insolvency has been 
made. The Supreme Court has provided in its rules that upon our 
application, prior to our approval of a plan of reorganization, the 
court, after a hearing, shall determine whether or not a corporation 
is insolvent. Apparently, the courts are regarded as the only present 
authority for the determination of this question. Considering that re- 
organizations will take place in many different jurisdictions, there is 
ground for the belief that better results might be obtained by the 
designation of a common agency for the performance of this duty. 

Among other subjects that properly may be considered by the 
Congress are the propriety of broadening our authority in the matter 
of fixing maximum limits of compensation to include the officers of 
railroad corporations while under jurisdiction of the court; a more 
effective method of hastening the submission of claims and the clas- 
sification of claimants as a necessary preliminary to the consideration 
of reorganization plans; and public supervision of the activities of 
protective committees, particularly of the issuance of certificates of 
deposit, and possible modification of the present requirement of assent 
by security holders to a plan found after a hearing to be fair and in 
the public interest. 


Railway Earnings and Traffic 


In its discussion of railway earnings and traffic the Commis- 
sion refers to the fact that in 1935 the last vestige of the 10 per 
cent cut in wages taken by railroad labor as its contribution 
toward the restoration of prosperity, will disappear. 

“The ability of the railways to bear this,” says the report, 
“will depend in large part on the further revival of business.” 

This report uses index numbers in setting forth in figures 
the salient facts about earnings and traffic. The average of 
1923-25 is used as 100 or the base. The report says: 


The traffic of the steam railways in the first half of 1934 was sub- 
stantially above that of the lowest level of the depression. This 
statement applies both to freight traffic and to passenger traffic, but 
there has been some recession since June in freight traffic. The trend 
of the revenues makes a less favorable showing than does the traffic, 
partly because of various reductions in rates and fares, but also in 
part because of the loss of short-haul traffic which affects the reve- 
nues relatively more than it does the ton-miles and passenger-miles, 
here used to measure traffic volume. But even with respect to the 
revenues there has been some improvment since the lowest depth of 
the depression. In this connection it may be noted that the freight 
surcharge, made effective on January 4, 1932, expired September 30, 
1933, and many reductions have become effective after representation 
by the carriers that they were necessary to meet highway competition. 
The following table of index numbers shows the recent trend in four 
series of figures, after seasonal adjustments: 


Index numbers of traffic and revenues of Class I steam 
railways, seasonally adjusted 


(Average of 1923-25—100) 


P Freight ton- Freight Passenger Passenger 
Period miles revenue miles revenue 

LOW OF 20Gb ececccs - (Aug.) 49.0 (Aug.) 47.8 (Aug.) 42.3 (Aug.) 30.1 
High of 1932....... (Jan.) 65.6 (Jan.) 62.8 (Feb.) 51.0 (Jan.) 41.2 
Low Gf 1G88......00: (Mar.) 51.6 (Mar.) 46.0 (Mar.) 36.0 (Mar.) 25.7 
High aM > piakiats (July) 73.2 (July) 65.7 (Oct.) 55.2 (Oct.) 35.0 
er ee 67.1 60.9 45.5 29.5 
Pepruary ...<.<.. 69.0 60.7 46.5 31.1 
errr 74.0 63.2 48.6 32.1 
err 69.9 61.7 49.8 31.9 
Eee 72.8 60.6 46.2 30.7 
WEEE, o0s.0Acbaxincelee 70.0 61.6 47.9 32.3 
er errr 66.4 60.6 49.7 32.0 
NS ore ar 61.7 55.1 50.4 31.4 
ORO Siicccen. Siccccvecnes Ss Baer ee 31.6 


It will be noted that for ton-miles the latest month’s index given 
is 61.7, compared with lows of 49.0 in August, 1932, and 51.6 in March, 
1933. For freight revenue the latest index is 55.1, compared with 
47.8 in August, 1932, and 46.0 in March, 1933. For passenger-miles the 
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latest index is 50.4, compared with 42.3 in August, 1932, and 36.0 in 
March, 1933, while for passenger revenue the latest index is 31.6 com- 
pared With 30.1 in August, 1932, and 25.7 in March, 1933. The average 
of the three-year period, 1923-5, has been made the base in these com- 
parisons because it is frequently so used in various indexes of busi- 
Ss. 

ee Total rail operating revenues, including both freight and passen- 
ger, in 1932 were 51.2 per cent of the 1923-5 average; in 1933 50.6 per 
cent; and for the first nine months of 1934, 54.6 per cent of the same 
months in the base years. 

Total operating expenses in 1932 were 51.7 per cent of the 1923-5 
average; in 1933, 48.4 per cent; and for the first nine months of 1934, 
53.0 per cent of the same months in the base years. The expenses for 
the nine months of 1934 were 10.2 per cent higher than in the same 
period in 1933, reflecting changes in traffic, wages, prices of materials, 
and maintenance policy. Although depreciation charges continue on 
a pre-depression basis, we have permitted extensive retirements dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 to be charged to profit and loss instead of to op- 
erating expenses, and also, some repairs, carried out with the aid 
of Public Works Administration loans, have been with our permis- 
sion, in part charged to profit and loss instead of to operating ex- 
penses. Beginning with 1935 depreciation of equipment will be charged 
to operating expenses on a standardized basis. 

Actual maintenance work in 1934, as compared with 1933, has in- 
creased slightly more than in proportion to the traffic, as is shown 
by comparing man-hours and traffic, a comparison which is not-eaf- 
fected by changes in prices, wages, or methods of financing. 
Man-hours 


Hours of maintenance* Car-miles 


employes paid for (all-services) per 100 

Year (millions) (billions) car-miles 
cs cus owen eacecum 2,123.3 32.8 5 
BE 550 isa a:d so. de ve-wso'e- 0 oe 33.7 6.4 
ee ene” 1,781.5 30.1 5.9 
BES ON cs ade giantess gthwy Wiese 1,358.8 25.5 5.3 
BE i.ctoe Sands ewndcanwwer 1,005.4 20.3 5.0 
Ser rte eee tore 959.7 20.6 4.7 
7 months: 

_, . SRS ee ee 525.1 11.5 4.6 

BE Vckwtsesbecee ames 628.4 12.8 4.9 


*Of both Way and Structures and Equipment and Stores. 


The figures show a curtailment of maintenance work more rapid 
than the fall in traffic from 1928 to 1933. 

The 10 per cent wage cut of February 1, 1932, was reversed to the 
extent of 2% per cent on July 1, 1934. During 1935 the remainder of 
the 10 per cent wage cut is to be rescinded. The ability of the rail- 
ways to bear this will depend in large part on the further revival of 
traffic. The freight rates, however, are somewhat below the level of 
those of the prosperous year 1926, often referred to as a year hav- 
ing a desirable level for commodity prices, and passenger fares aver- 
age considerably lower than those of 1926, while wages are to be re- 
stored to a level higher than that of 1926, since there was an upward 
tendency in wages between 1926 and February 1, 1932, when the 10 
per cent cut in employe compensation was made. The cost of coal 
used by railways was 19.1 per cent higher in July, 1934, than in July, 
1933, but 13.2 per cent lower than in July, 1926. 

The somewhat higher level in traffic and maintenance in 1934 
compared with 1933 is reflected in a small increase in the number of 
persons employed. After adjustment for seasonal variation, the index 
number of railway employment was 56.2 for August, 1934, compared 
with 52.0 in May, 1933, these figures being percentages of the 1923-5 
average. There was also some elimination of part-time work with 
an increase in the average hours worked per employe in 1934 as com- 
pared with 1933. 

The reported net railway operating income remaining out of 
revenues after charging operating expenses, operating rentals, and 
taxes, reached a low level in 1932, followed by improvement in 1933 
and in the first half of 1934. Since June there has been a fall in this 
item below corresponding periods in 1933 because of advancing costs 
and somewhat smaller revenues. As shown below, the net railway 
operating income for the first half of 1934 was 53.9 per cent of the 
1923-5 average for the same months; for July this index declined to 
41.4 per cent and in August to 37.8 per cent. The net as reported is 
overstated to the extent that maintenance charges are subnormal. 


Net railway operating income 
Per cent of 1923-25 


Amount average for cor- 
Period (thousands) responding periods 
ee $1,018,956 100.0 
BE ete aa ca Aaa ee wewaeibwn 1,251,698 122.8 
Ce So ovine alt ww mint nveeeala ale Mine net 868,879 85.3 
Pk 9. 5.5:S saben cma eatt: sae eran Sa eres 525,628 51.6 
BEE | ssohllnds asics aisrdrig in Wieealin Sia wee a atew aletig ae aie 326,298 32.0 
RRR eens mere teas ern eer 474,296 46.5 
1934 
Wirmt 6 MiOMTN 6 vks cases cccicscs 225,804 53.9 
Oe dee ae owe Mee mem 35,221 41.4 
REG: 53. orc hGenengeae ce wmnead 39,677 37.8 


The reported net income or deficit after fixed charges (by which 
is meant the net railway operating income plus other income and less 
leased road rent, interest accruals, and other deductions) has varied 
as follows for Class I steam railways in recent years: 


Year Net income Net deficit 
RE OOP EOC RTT nn , rr er ree 
MN ie ihn tench. casnahn Gicits neta dean ar Weide ee 4k LF. Si ee ee 
PR re are errr | ee ee ee 
BN SiG SSAA DKA RR COeaRESG Bee N wa $139,203,821 
MEE 660%. ode SRO ESSERECRNKESEaS, Waemeees 5,862,836 


Although in the first four months of 1934 the deficit was smaller 
than in the same period in 1933, the comparison has been less favor- 
able for 1934 after April, and the year will probably close with a de- 
ficit, without considering the unusual charges to profit and loss re- 
ferred to above. 

The interest accruals were in excess of actual payments to the ex- 
tent of $70,299,617 in 1933 and $160,270,923 for the five-year period, 
1929-1933, owing to defaults on certain bond issues by railways oper- 
ated by receivers or trustees. The length of such roads on December 
31, 1933, was 39,206 miles, or nearly 16 per cent of the total for all 
steam railways. Their book value was $2,853,636,688; their unmatured 
funded debt, $1,808,332,469; and their matured funded debt, $97,486,852. 
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These figures do not include those of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Company, which went into trusteeship January 
1, 1934. 


1934 Advanced Rate Case 


The report summarizes the move begun by the Class I car- 
riers for a general increase in freight rates designed to cover, 
in part, an estimated increase in operating expenses of $293,- 
000,000 expected to result in a failure to earn aggregate fixed 
charges in 1934, by $53,000,000. The proposed rates, the report 
said, were estimated to increase revenues by about $170,000,000, 
the estimate being based on the 1933 volume of traffic, some 
commodities being wholly exempted from the increases, a 10 
per cent limit being put on the increases proposed and no in- 
creases on the higher class rates for distances of 220 miles and 
less, where competition from motor trucks was most keenly 


felt. 
Hoch-Smith Resolution and Rates 


Another review is carried in the report as to the status of 
investigations under the Hoch-Smith resolution, including the 
fact that Coordinator Eastman has recommended repeal of that 
bit of legislation on account of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Ann Arbor vs. U. S., 281 U. S. 658. Much of the review 
was worthless at the time it was put out because of things done 
since November 1, as, for instance, the report in the grain case. 
A similar review is made of the various class rate readjustments. 


As to drought relief rates the Commission, after giving the 
historical background, said that western carriers estimated that 
in the year ended October 31, 1934, the emergency reduced rates 
made by them on livestock and feed resulted in a gross con- 
cession of approximately $5,823,000 below the charges that would 
have accrued under the regular tariff rates or land-grand rates 
where applicable. 

New Legislation Work 


The Commission, in sketching the work placed upon or taken 
from it by legislation at the last session of Congress, said that 
the duty placed upon it by the air-mail act of 1934, had caused it 
to create in its organization a Bureau of Air Mail, and that 
the communications act of June 19, 1934, had deprived it of 
jurisdiction over communication carriers but required it to com- 
plete such valuations of such properties as were in progress, 
before transferring communication carrier records to the Com- 
munications Commission, its successor in power. The Commis- 
sion pointed out that the railroad retirement act required it, 
upon request of the Railroad Retirement Board or upon com- 
plaint of any party interested, to determine whether any line 
operated by electric power fell within the proviso of that act 
exempting electric railways from its provisions unless such 
railway was operating as part of a general system of steam rail- 
road system of transportation. 


Under the amended railway labor act, the Commission points 
out, it has been asked by the newly created National Mediation 
Board to determine the status, under the proviso exempting 
what are generally called electric lines, of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee, Chicago Tunnel Co., Chicago Warehouse & 
Terminal Co., Hudson and Manhattan R. Co., New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railway Co., Oklahoma Railway Co., Sacra- 
mento Northern, Texas Electric, Utah-Idaho Central and Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern. Because the railroad retirement 
act had a similar proviso, the Commission said that the Railroad 
Retirement Board had intervened in the status ascertainment 
proceedings mentioned. 


Coordinator of Transportation 


In the part of its report devoted to Coordinator Eastman the 
Commission sets forth that it was able to approve, unanimously, 
bills submitted to it by Mr. Eastman providing for federal regu- 
lation of motor and water carriers, and give its approval, except 
that of two commissioners, proposing amendments to the fourth 
section. The two exceptions opposed any amendments to that 
part of the interstate commerce act. These remarks refer to 
the coordinator’s report early in 1934. In that part of its report 
the Commission also announced that it would make no recom- 
mendations on account of the duty of the coordinator to submit 
recommendations for legislation to it for its comments. 


RFC Loans and Extensions 


Since its last report the Commission said it had approved 
loans under the reconstruction finance corporation act aggregat- 
ing $82,958,575, upon applications filed by nine carriers, of which 
sum $43,000,000 was desired to meet the principal of note maturi- 
ties, $10,597,575 for bond principal maturities, $7,028,475 for 
bond interest and $5,823,894 for taxes. The aggregate of loans 
approved under the act, it added, was $512,537,291.34, applica- 
tions being filed by 152 carriers or trustees. Extensions of time 
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for the payment of loans have been approved to the extent of 
$27,708,248.46 upon applications filed by seven carriers. 


Routings in Tariffs 


The Commission put into its report a recital of efforts it 
had made in and since 1928 to compel carriers to show in their 
tariffs the routes over which their published tariffs apply, wind- 
ing up its recital with the statement that last July it gave gen- 
eral notice to all carriers that no general continuation of inter- 
mediate point rules would be permitted beyond January 30, 
1935. Thereafter, it said, any request for exception as to par- 
ticular carriers or of tariffs would have to be supported by a 
clear showing of necessity therefor. It required this publication 
of specific routing in the tariffs so as to bring to an end the dis- 
putes among shippers and carriers as to which routes were 
“open” for use of the rates shown in the tariffs. As to what 
is intended to be accomplished by this move to force the publica- 
tion of specific routing, the Commission said: 


By the general incorporation of specific routing in the tariffs 
shippers will be definitely apprised of the routes that they may use 
in connection with the published rates; and disputes as to the appli- 
cation of the rates as well as transportation over unduly circuitous 
routes will be minimized. 


Formal and Informal Cases 


The year covered by the report was a year of depression 
in cases before it as in other phases of human activities. For- 
mal complaints filed numbered 545, of which 486 were original 
complaints and 59 sub numbers, a decrease of 196 as compared 
with the preceding year. The Commission decided 1,171 cases 
and 184 were dismissed by stipulation or on complainant’s re- 
quest, making a total of 1,355 cases disposed of as compared with 
1,442 in the previous year. Approximately 124 formal and in- 
vestigation and suspension cases were reopened for further hear- 
ing and reconsideration. Formal hearings numbering 765 were 
conducted in which about 110,910 pages of testimony, as com- 
pared with 1,028 hearings and 184,476 pages of testimony in 
the preceding year. 

About 37 per cent of the total number of formal complaints, 
the Commission said, were now handled by the shortened pro- 
cedure method, a slight increase in percentage over the preceding 
three years, 

The number of informal complaints received in the Bureau 
of Informal cases was 1,754, a decrease of 1,410. The carriers 
filed 6,686 special docket applications for authority to refund 
to shippers, a decrease of 1,165. Orders authorizing refunds 
were issued in 5,366 cases, a decrease of 1,797, the refunds 
amounting to $751,340.07. 


Bureau of Inquiry 


More than 200 investigations, the Commission said, were 
made by the Bureau of Inquiry, for the enforcement of the 
criminal and penal sections of the interstate commerce and 
related acts, the investigations disclosing practices resorted to 
by carriers or their agents and by shippers to defeat the pub- 
lished rates and otherwise granting or obtaining concessions 
and discriminations. For violations, 67 indictments were ob- 
tained and five informations were filed alleging misdescription of 
freight, false weights, the filing of false claims for loss and 
damage and falsification of carrier records. Forty-three cases 
were concluded in the district courts and in addition to several 
sentences of imprisonment, fines aggregating $73,000 were im- 
posed. Without indicating what definite steps had been taken, 
if any, the report said: 


It is apparent from our investigations that there is a more or less 
widespread policy among carriers of employing trucking concerns to 
perform for them terminal services which the carriers by means of 
their tariffs hold themselves out to perform for shippers. In cer- 
tain instances it has been found that the payments made by the car- 
riers for these trucking services are so substantial as to induce the 
trucking companies to perform for shippers, either free or at charges 
which otherwise would be unremunerative, additional trucking serv- 
ices which are not provided for by the carriers’ tariffs. The effect of 
this is that such favored shippers receive concessions in respect of 
their interstate shipments which, though granted directly by the 
trucking companies, in fact flow from the carriers and out of the pay- 
ments which they make to the trucking companies. This practice con- 
stitutes a striking illustration of the opportunities for violating the 
statute by means of devices which are commonly available where the 
same person or company acts in the dual capacity of agent for carrier 
and shipper. Such an arrangement opens wide the door to abuses and 
to frustration of the fundamental purpose of the act, namely, that 
carriers and shippers should deal with each other at arm’s length. 


Bureau of Service 


Activities of the Bureau of Service are shown by the report 
to have covered a wide scope, including disputes about demur- 
rage in the period of the bank holiday in March, 1933, and the 
holding of cars at the ports on the Pacific while the strike of 
longshoremen was going on. The bureau acted as conciliator 
in such disputes. In the course of its work it found that changes 
of considerable importance had been made in the method of 
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It also looked iny 
allegations ebout company unions at the behest of Coordinaty 
Eastman and made an examination of the condition of store 


transporting perishables from southern ports. 


lecomotives and freight cars. On those topics the report says 

Changes of considerable importance in the method of transportin, 
perishables from southern ports have been made effective during th 
year and indications point to a still greater transfer of tonnage froy 
rails to other means of transportation. Ocean-going vessels have beg 
extensively equipped with refrigerating apparatus for the transpor. 
tation of fruit and vegetables. Lighters operating in ports apr 
equipped with precooling devices. It is estimated that for the 1933. 
season the movement of perishables from Florida points was divide; 
as between trucks, 15 per cent; water, 40 per cent; and rails, 45 pe 
cent. Truck and water lines are actively soliciting new business fy 
the coming season. On the western coast apples and pears wer 
shipped by water from Washington to California and one shipmen 
has been reported of 84,000 boxes of pears from Portland, Oreg., 
New York City by intercoastal steamer, under refrigeration. 

Certain paragraphs of section 77 of the amended bankruptcy act 
1933, were incorporated by reference into the emergency railroad trans. 
portation act. These paragraphs prohibited the use of carriers’ funds 
in maintaining so-called company unions, established the rights oj 
employes to join the labor organization of their choice, and forbad 
carrier interference with these rights. Numerous complaints alleg. 
ing violations of these provisions were referred to the bureau by the 
coordinator for investigation and report, which were promptly made 
These investigations covered railroads and parts of railroads in prac. 
tically every section of the country. 

Because of changes in methods of operation, especially preclassifi- 
cation of cars in frelght trains and the lengthening of locomotive runs, 
many yards, shops, and engine terminals necessary to the previous 
pian of operation have become of no further use and have been aban. 
cdoned. In many cases these abandoned shops and engine terminals 
constituted the sole industry in the community and their discontinu- 
ance worked hardship upon those who had had employment there 
With the passage of the emergency 
federal coordinator received many requests from. municipalities, em- 
ployes, civic organizations, and others, to have these abandoned shops 
and terminals restored to service. Such requests were referred to the 
bureau, which after investigation made the necessary reports to the 
coordinator. 

In the fall of 1933 doubt was expressed in some quarters as to the 
potential availability of locomotives: reported stored by carriers in 
good condition.and of freight cars which were reported as surplus. 
Accordingly, on request of the coordinator, the bureau arranged for 
a survey of these stored locomotives and cars, and tabulated the 
results of the field inspections which were made of locomotives by 
our Bureau of Locomotive Inspection and of freight cars by the 
Bureau of Safety. The result of this survey indicated that neither the 
fears of a freight-car shortage nor the optimism of those who relied 
upon railroad reports of surplus equipment were fully justified. The 
check of locomotive condition was somewhat less assuring than that 
of freight cars, showing a substantial number of all stored locomotives 
requiring repairs involving in excess of three days’ time and the ex- 
penditure of $150 or more to make them available for service. 


Abandonment of Railroads 


From the effective date of its power to authorize railroads 
to abandon lines (May 29, 1920), according to the report, the 
Commission has authorized the abandonment of 14,570.94 miles 
of railroad, including 881.65 miles of which the Delaware & 
Hudson Company was permitted to abandon operation and which 
was acquired and operated by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Corporation. In that same period authority to abandon a total 
of 18,689 miles was sought. The Commission said that, in order 
to reduce the financial losses incurred in the operation of un- 
profitable lines, the carriers had in recent years filed an in- 
creasing number of applications for permission to abandon lines 
or the operation thereof. 


The Commission referred to its activities in connection with 
approval of expenditures to be met with PWA loans to railroads, 
under the national industrial recovery act. 

With respect to railroad purchases under competitive bid- 
ding, under section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust act, the Commis- 
sion said repeal of the recapture provisions of section 15a had 
enabled it to resume investigations under section 10 of the Clay- 
ton act. It said reports that had been examined did not dis- 
close any material irregularity under the law. 


Railroad Salaries, Etc. 


Under the heading, “Unnecessary and excessive expendi- 
tures for special services and for salaries of officers,” the Com- 
mission referred to its order of March 19, 1934, requiring all 
Class I roads to report as to payments of $5,000 or more for 
special services of legai, financial, or other description, not 
connected with construction or physical operation, for the years 
1930 to 1933. Due to the necessity of obtaining further informa- 
tion, said the Commission, a full report was not yet practicable. 
Fees for legal services in proceedings before the Commission 
“seems greatly out of proportion to the value of any service 
that could possibly have been rendered in those matters,” said 
the Commission, which added there was no reason to believe that 
excessive payments were confined to such litigation. 

As to salaries, the Commission said many of the salaries paid 
‘ailroad executives were questionable even “during the period 
prior to 1930, and in some instances the change in circumstances 
of the carriers beginning with that year was not promptly 
recognized.” 

“An outstanding instance is that of the payment by one car- 
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rier, since placed in receivership, to the chairman of its board 
of directors, as salary and as fees for special service, of an 
amount aggregating about $213,000 for the single year 1930,” said 
the Commission. 

“There has been during the past four years a general read- 
justment of salaries of railroad executives and other railroad 
officials, substantially reducing this item in the operating ex- 
penses of the carriers,” said the Commission. 


Passenger Fares 


The passenger fare situation was reviewed briefly in the 
report, reference being made to the experimental fares in the 
south and the west, and the passenger fare investigation. 

“We are advised, although not officially,” said the Commis- 
sion, “that a number of the carriers in official territory are will- 
ing, experimentally, to make reductions in passenger fares and 
to eliminate the Pullman surcharge, but that because of the 
attitude of some of the larger roads no action in that respect, 
either as to the passenger fare or the Pullman surcharge, has 
been taken.” 

The Commission called attention to the fact that in its last 
annual report it had commented on the decline in passenger 
traffic for the preceding ten years and had suggested that the 
time had arrived for aggressive action by the carriers. Never- 
theless, the passenger situation on the respective railroads 
throughout the country was substantially the same as it was at 
the time of the last report, it said. 

In the year ended October 15, 1934, 376 applicants were 
admitted to practice before the Commission. 


The report included a table showing action of individual 
commissioners with respect to specified classes of work under 
the new section 17 (6) of the act granting permission to dele- 
gate authority to individual commissioners. 


Commenting on removal of its offices to its new building, 
the Commission said, the entire force was now housed in the 
building and for the first time in many years all its activities 
were under one roof. 


In the part of the report dealing with the work of the 
Bureau of Accounts, the Commission said that with the limited 
force at its disposal accounting investigations of individual car- 
riers’ accounts could be repeated only after an intermission of 
seven years, and that the corrective effect of its field examina- 
tions was correspondingly weakened. 


Reporting the establishment of its Bureau of Air Mail to 
perform duties required by the air mail act of 1934, the Commis- 
sion said, after referring to its air mail investigation, plans were 
under consideration for making audits to determine whether un- 
reasonable profits were accruing to any air mail contractor. 


Bureau of Finance 


Since the effective date of the transportation act, the Com- 
mission, in relating the work of the Bureau of Finance, said 
it had authorized the construction of approximately 9,762 miles 
of new railroad. It appeared that approximately 6,827 miles of 
that authorized had been completed. In the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1934, certificates were issued authorizing abandonment of 
2.514 miles of road. New construction authorized totaled 70 
miles. New securities authorized were totaled as follows: 
Nominal issue, $36,364,252; conditional issue, $882,399,000, and 
actual issue, $710,591,216.36. Secured notes aggregating $224,- 
279,726.89 formed the largest class of securities issued. Under 
section 210 of the transportation act, the Commission reported 
it had certified loans to carriers aggregating $350,600,667 of 
which $318,268,725.66 had been repaid. Interest paid on those 
loans totaled $90,139,134.19. 


Bureau of Law 


On October 31, 1933, said the report, there were 27 cases in- 
volving Commission orders or requirements pending in the 
courts. In the year 17 cases were instituted, one was restored 
to the docket and 22 had been concluded, leaving 23 now pending 
in different courts, including 7 in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Statistics relating to the work of the Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection and of the Bureau of Safety were included in the 
report. 

Bureau of Statistics 


In reviewing the work of the Bureau of Statistics, which 
received 1,262 railroad annual reports and 606 reports from 
other companies in the calendar year 1933, the Commission said: 


The following additional changes shown by the statistics for the 
year 1933 are of significance: 

The abandonment of railway lines during the year amounted to 
2,020 miles of road, and only 122 miles of new line were constructed. 
The aggregate length of steam railways (first track) in the United 
States at the close of the year 1933 was 245,703, a decline of 1,892 
miles from the 1932 total, this decline being the net result of the aban- 
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donments, construction, remeasurements, and reclassifications. The 
miles of second or additional main tracks were again diminished dur- 
ing 1933, the first decline in this item having occurred in 1932. The 
number of locomotives declined by 2,504, or 4.4 per cent, the number 
of freight-train cars by 112,058, or 5.1 per cent and the number of 
passenger-train cars by 2,921, or 5.8 per cent, during 1933. The total 
tractive effort of locomotives decreased 3.4 per cent, and the capacity 
of freight cars decreased 4.1 per cent. 

Capital stock and unmatured funded debt (with a maturity of 
more than two years from date of issue) decreased respectively $15,- 
670,200 and $158,956,069 during the year, making a total decrease in 
railway capital of $174,626,269. The current liabilities (including tax 
liability) of Class I steam railways and their nonoperating subsidiaries 
exceeded the current assets by $418,504,869 at the close of 1933, com- 
pared with a corresponding excess of $271,507,026 at the close of 
1932. The reported property investment was $185,029,222 less at the 
close of 1933 than it was one year earlier. 

During the year 1933 there were killed in steam-railway accidents 
2,826 trespassers, 38 passengers on trains, 500 employes on duty, and 
1,655 other nontrespassers, or a total for all classes of persons of 
5,019, an increase of 5.84 per cent compared with the total for 1932. 
The 1933 total is, however, 32.0 per cent less than that reported for 
1923. The deaths to ‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen chiefly at high- 
way grade crossings. The total number of highway grade crossing 
fatal accidents for all classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, in 1933, was 1,511. This was a decrease in deaths 
of 0.9 of one per cent from the number for 1932, and a decrease of 
41.2 per cent from the total of five years earlier. 


Bureau of Traffic 


Activities of subdivisions of the Bureau of Traffic were 


reviewed as follows: 
Section of Tariffs 


There were filed 109,567 tariff publications containing changes in 
freight, express, and pipe-line rates, passenger fares, and freight clas- 
sification ratings. In addition thereto, 1,360 publications were received 
for filing but were rejected for failure to give the notice required by 
the statute. Powers of attorney and certificates of concurrence filed 
aggregated 28,578. Applications received seeking special permission 
to establish rates or fares on less than statutory notice or waiver of 
certain of our tariff-publishing rules numbered 10,385. Specific orders 
were entered granting 9,185 and denying 872 of these applications. 
The remainder were disposed of otherwise. Correspondence relating 
to tariff construction in accordance with our rules and regulations 
promulgated under section 6 of the act consisted of 25,174 letters re- 
ceived and 19,402 letters written. For our own use, as well as for the 
use of other branches of the government and of shippers, 5,614 rate 
memoranda were prepared. Our duplicate tariff file has been main- 
tained for the use of the public. 


Suspensions 


Rate adjustments were protested and suspension asked in 433 in- 
stances, a decrease of 28 under last year. Of these protested adjust- 
ments, 201 represented reductions, 178 represented increases, 34 repre- 
sented both increases and reductions and 20 neither increases nor re- 
ductions. They covered not only a large number of rate schedules but 
many thousands of rates. 

The following action was taken on the requests for suspension: 


Suspended (including supplemental Orders) .........ceceeseeeeeeees 42 
ee ES 2 rae wate cece sees eeeeseeeees 176 
Schedules rejected, requests for suspension withdrawn, or protested 
Py TINE case snc ewiscoveeedaneeesceecenbabeNewees eer 115 
lia ied ach a dation is ae aaa ra a Ry aie nn Sa ehiah hat ola aoe ia Mra 433 
Proceedings pending from previous year ......ccsececcccccccseccees 126 
NewW proceedings ON SUSPENSION GOCKEet 2 cicccvcccvessccsececesssces 127 
| ee etre eee ceri ee een Er eT eS re 253 


Of this number, 158 were disposed of, a decrease of 10 under last 
year, 98 after formal hearing and report, and 60 through informal pro- 
ceedings without report. 

The Fourth Section 


The number of applications was 395. The number of orders entered 
in response to applications was 311 of which 68 were denial orders, 77 
were orders granting permanent relief, and 166 were orders authorizing 
temporary relief. 117 formal reports were issued. 

Applications withdawn, wholly or in part, after correspondence 
with carriers, numbered 31; and 196 applications or portions thereof 
were heard in fourth-section proceedings. 

The number of petitions for modifications of orders was 344, of 
which 284 were granted, 22 were denied, 6 were withdrawn, and 32 
are still pending. 

All but 6 of the applications filed under the 1910 amendment to the 
fourth section have been disposed of. 


Express 
Of the tariff publications filed 1,898 represent changes in express 
rates and classification ratings. Of the applications received seeking 
special permission to establish rates on less than statutory notice or 
waiver of certain of our tariff-publishing rules, 68 related to express 
rates. These tariff publications and applications in most instances 
indicated rate reductions for the purpose of meeting the unregulated 
motor-truck competition. 
Bureau of Valuation 
The report said that, in compliance with the revised valua- 
tion act, requiring that the Commission have available at all 
times the information deemed necessary to revise and correct 
its original inventories, classifications, and values of carrier 
property, the bureau had continued its field examination of the 
record of property changes, and their costs, kept by the carriers 
and reported to the Commission in accordance with valuation 
order No. 3. Substantial progress, said the report, had been 
made in revising the original inventories and the bureau’s cost 
engineers and land appraisers had kept informed of current 
railroad construction costs and land values. Work done for the 
Post Office Department, Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Coordinator was referred to by the bureau, 
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PRIVATE CAR MILEAGE 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Permit me to make comment on the article at page 1108, 
December 29 issue of the Traffic World, “Private Car Mileage.” 

To start with, the Kohrs Company pays $45.00 a month rental 
on cars now listed under the KOHX series. Our earnings aver- 
age about $52.00 and, out of that earning, we pay the various 
state taxes, supply meat hooks, repair and maintain floor racks, 
and keep the cars in sweet, clean physical condition by scald- 
ing, using several chemicals, which chemicals are approved by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and have them always fit and 
wholesome for fresh pork shipments. 

Whereas, out of the some 70,000 refrigerator cars the car- 
riers have been able to get their proceedings before the Commis- 
sion, 26,000 belong to the Western Fruit Express and the Pacific 
Fruit Express. These cars are not equipped with brine tanks 
or floor racks; also, they have no beef rail. 

However, the Pacific Fruit Express people formally denied 
us the right of this equipment. That takes away 7,000. The 
Western Fruit Express cars are in such condition that they would 
probably be only suitable for package car loading. That takes 
another 7,000 away. 

In looking over the U. R. T. system, we find that, out of all 
the cars the U. R. T. people own, they have 129 cars equipped 
with brine tanks, beef rail and floor racks, and I can accumulate 
a lot of other things in connection with rail-owned refrigerator 
cars. 

Rail or refrigerator cars require twice the amount of man 
hours properly to prepare for shipment, since we are under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Animal Industry, a Department of 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Chief Veterinarian, with 
his assistants at this plant, pass on all of the equipment after 
scalding and preparing for shipment and prior to loading before 
we are permitted to use the equipment. In many instances, 
these fellows deny us the right to use rail equipment, as being 
unfit and unsanitary, even after cleaning. 

Since this proceeding started, or since Mr. Wagner, repre- 
senting a number of independents, and Mr. Belnap, representing 
us, we are now keeping a record of the cars that have been 
retained by the government as not fit for food loading, and also 
an accurate record of the actual costs properly to prepare rail 
cars for the movement of fresh pork and its product. 

The average individual reading the item would consider the 
mileage paid, of two cents a mile, to be a rebate, but let him get 
into the packing house game and he would readily understand 
that the two cents a mile the tariff provides for is unusually low, 
considering the expense in handling equipment of this character. 
Now then, when the Commission finds that the lessee shipper 
cannot be placed on the same basis as that of the shipper owner, 
someone is going to pay for the cleaning and preparing of these 
cars for movement and it is not going to be the shipper. Doubt- 
less, if, under the present request to the Commission for the 
suspension of the Dearborn and Jones tariffs, relief is not given, 
there will be several civil suits before the several federal courts 
to determine why there should be a discrimination between a 
man who rents cars and pays for them and the man who owns 
them. 

G. Frank Morris, Traffic Manager, 
Kohrs Packing Company. 
Davenport, Ia., Dec. 31, 1934. 


THE RAILROAD CRISIS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Mr. Jack’s comment on the railroad situation, published in 
your issue of December 22, and your editorial of December 8 
on “A Railroad Crisis” contain evidence of constructive think- 
ing in the interest of rail transportation. Many others have 
similar opinions but hesitate to voice them in the fear of being 
considered presumptuous. 

Why is it that those not directly dependent upon railroads 
for a livelihood are so solicitous for their welfare? Is it only 
because of the boyhood fascination for railroads which causes 
Dad to delight in operating the toy train which Junior receives 
from Santa Claus and provides recreation for a group of mature 
New York business men who have rented space in a loft build- 
ing for the purpose of operating a miniature railroad system? 
Or can it be merely a sincere desire to be helpful out of the 
warm personal friendship which exists between railroad officials 
and those who have done business with them? It is certain the 
views expressed are not of those antagonistic toward the rail- 
roads. No business enterprise has ever enjoyed so much good 
will of its customers in the face of a lack of activity to help 
itself out of difficulties, except at the expense of its: best cus- 
tomers. 

Fundamentally, the criticisms being directed against the 
railroads appear justified because of a lack of recognition by 
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the powers behind railroad management that the foremost prob. 
lem before them today is “sales.” The greatest opportunit; 
tor the traffic or sales end of the railroad organization to becom 
the predominant factor in rail management is presented by the 
present situation. As yet, either through lack of dominay 
leadership or other reasons, slight advantage has been taken 4 
this opportunity to displace control of policies by the elemey 
who continue to direct railroad affairs in the theory that the, 
is just so much traffic that moves by railroad and the on 
“selling” problem is for each railroad to obtain its proportionat, 
share. 

To those directing the purchase of transportation, the rail. 
roads, in relation to their competition, present potential powe, 
and mental attitude similar to that of the elephant and the 
mouse. Bound by the fetters of precedent and fear of making 
a mistake, individual ingenuity in meeting changed condition; 
is throttled, and solace sought from the paternal force of goy. 
ernment, whose special agent has recently been telling then 
what they already know, but try to disbelieve. 

We have been thrilled by the historical accounts of the dis. 
play of fortitude against great odds by the railroad pioneers iy 
this country, against which present problems appear as nothing 
The solution, it seems, requires nothing more than to stop 
wasting valuable energy trying to “hog-tie” competition and put 
to use a more effective weapon—free exercise of judgment by 
those individuals who are, or at least should be, best informed 
on what action will again put the railroad organization in the 
predominant position of serving best all of the transportation 
needs of commerce. 

The public loves to be aligned with a winner and a display 
of winning spirit, put into action, will be 100 per cent more 
productive than sheaves of bland “statements as to policies,” 
which are more or less looked upon as alibis in the futile effort 
to convince us what a good team the old alma mater still has, 
and what “system” is responsible for its lack of success. 

H. D. Fenske, Manager, Transportation Department, 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan, Dec. 28, 1934. 


MEDIATION BOARD ACTION 


The National Mediation Board has announced that it was 
successful in disposing of differences between the Pacific Elec. 
tric Railway Company and its employes in train service repre. 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and also be. 
tween the carrier and employes in signal service represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America, in which a 
threatened strike was involved on the Pacific Electric, as well 
as on the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and Union Pacific. The 
board said the settlements effected would increase the operat: 
ing expenses about $500,000 a year. 

The board has certified that the Supervisors’ Association 
of Maintenance of Way Foremen, Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, has been authorized to represent foremen and assistant 
foremen. As to Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific Lines) mechanical 
and other departments, the board has certified that: 


The Railway Employes’ Department, A. F. of L., has been duly 
designated and authorized to represent the crafts of machinists, 
boilermakers, sheet metal workers, electrical workers, carmen, power 
plant employes, roundhouse, shop and car edpartment laborers, line- 
— groundmen and maintenance of way electricians, and foundry 
employes. 

The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes has been duly 
Cesignated and authorized to represent the water service mechanics 
and helpers. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America has been duly 
designated and authorized to represent the craft of motor car re- 
pairmen. 

The Shop Crafts Association, Southern Pacific System, has been 
duly designated and authorized to represent the craft of blacksmiths. 


The board has certified that the railway employes’ depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor has been authorized 
to represent the crafts of machinists, carmen, electrical work- 
ers, and power house employes and shop laborers of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and that the Independent Association 
of Mechanical Department Employes, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, has been authorized to represent the crafts of boiler- 
makers and blacksmiths. In the craft of sheet metal workers 
no certification was made for the reason that neither of the 
contesting organization received a majority of the legal votes 
cast. 


RAILROAD FUEL COST 


In the ten months ending with October, 1934, Class I rail- 
roads, exclusive of switching and terminal companies, consumed, 
in road train and yard service, coal and fuel oil costing $152, 
764,423 as compared with $124,048,018 in the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1933, according to a compilation made by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics. In October alone the cost was 
$16,281,137 as compared with $14,577,058 in October, 1933. 
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for interstate carriers to limit the time within which 

claims for loss, damage, or delay may be filed against the 
originating or delivering carriers for a shorter period than nine 
months. Limitaticns of this character may not be made by 
carriers’ rules, regulations, contracts, or otherwise.' In like 
manner, the carriers may not restrict in any manner the filing 
of suits at law against them arising out of loss, damage, or 
delay claims to a shorter period than two years and one day. 
This period of two years and one day, stipulated in the act as 
the time within which to file suits, is computed from the day 
when notice in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant 
that his claim has been disallowed wholly or in part. 
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> Stop The provisions of the amended act relative to the institu- 
nd put tion of suits seek to avoid the hardships caused to claimants 
ont by by the carriers’ delay in giving the claimants notice of disap- 
ormei@ proval of claims, thereby curtailing unreasonably the balance 
in theM@ of time available within which suits, could be instituted.’ 

‘tation Bills of lading that restrict the institution of suits to two 
; years and one day after the delivery of the freight have been 
isplay held by the U. S. Supreme Court to be ineffective, since the 
_™more@ ierms and conditions violate the specific provisions of the 
pres amended interstate commerce act.’ Carriers may grant longer 


periods of filing claims or suits than the periods provided for 
in the act, as amended, but, when attempts are made to shorten 
= these periods, through the terms and conditions of bill of lading 
t, contracts, the provisions of the act must be read into the con- 


1 has, 


ation. @ tracts and govern them.‘ 

The U. S. Supreme Court has held that the provisions of 
the amended act with respect to the filing of claims or insti- 
tution of suits were not intended to operate as a statute of 

was limitations barring actions. They merely restrict the freedom 
Elec-@ of the carriers in fixing periods within which suiis may be 
epre-@™ brought by prohibiting contracts or other regulations fixing any 
0 be-™ other periods shorter than those provided by the act.® 
wh Filing Claims Against the Carriers 
well Claims may be filed either against the originating or de- 
The livering carriers, since the interstate commerce act expressely 
erat-@ provides that either the carriers receiving the freight for trans- 
portation in interstate commerce or those delivering the prop- 
ition erty so received and transported are liable to the lawful holders 
Rail- of the bills of lading or to any other parties entitled to recover 
tant for loss, damage, or delay. 
1ical The act provides that the delivering carriers are those that 
perform the line-haul service nearest the destination points, 
and not those that merely perform a switching service in con- 
~— nection with the shipments at destination.* If a shipment moves 
wer over an interstate route made up of two carriers, while the 
ine- @ delivery is made by a third carrier that does not participate 
idry in the line-haul movement but merely switches the car to the 
duly siding of the consignee, claim may be filed either with the 


nics originating or the connecting line haul carrier, but not with the 
uly switching road; the latter is merely the agent of the second or 
re- delivering carrier. 


The carriers issuing the bills of lading or delivering the 


oa. freight are entitled to recover from the carriers on whose lines 
the loss, damage, or delay occurred, the amount the initial or 
art: delivering carriers are required to pay the owners of the goods 
ze for the loss, damage, or delay sustained. If the originating or 
rk- delivering carriers are not responsible for the loss, damage, or 
ral delay suffered by the freight, but, nevertheless, entertain and 
ion pay claims arising out of such occurrences on the lines of 
ew their connecting carriers, the carriers that pay the claims may 
er- recover the full amounts paid from the carriers actually respon- 
T'S sible on the evidence of the payment of the claims submitted in 
he the form of receipts, judgments, or transcripts.’ 
eS If the several carriers are jointly responsible, or if the 


Causes of the losses, damage, or delay cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained, the claims are prorated or divided among the carriers 
participating in the joint movements of traffic.’ 


we 
— 
: 





d, ? Section 20, Paragraph 11, as amended by the Act of April 23, 1930. 
a °6 Fed. (2d) 947; and 270 U. S. 641 

, 3273 U. S. 280. 

e- *297 Fed. 622. 

s- * 273 U. S. 280. 

1s ’Section 20, Paragraph 11, as amended by the Act of March 4, 1927. 


* Section 20, Paragraph 12. 
Rules, Freight Claim Division, American Railway’ Association. 
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This paragraph of the act has been construed by the Com- 
mission as giving the initial carrier, or the delivering carrier, 
under the amended law—whichever pays a claim to the owner 
of goods lost, damaged, or delayed—a right of action against a 
connecting carrier for any loss, damage, or delay occurring on 
the line of the connecting carrier.’ 

The Supreme Court has held that damages required to be 
paid to claimants by the initial carrier are manifestly regarded 
as resulting from some breach of its duty as a common Carrier. 
The purpose of the paragraph giving the initial carrier a right 
of action against connecting lines for claims paid is to provide 
the initial carrier with a remedy at law for recovery against the 
connecting carrier for its part if the latter is found guilty of 
the breach.” Though this case was decided before the law was 
changed by the Newton amendment of 1927, which made de- 
livering carriers also responsible, the same application, doubt- 
less, would give the delivering carriers that paid claims the 
right of recovery against their connections for loss, damage, or 
delay for which the latter were responsible. 


The Measurement of the Amount of Damages 


The restrictions of the act on limitation of liability by car- 
riers by statute have been discussed previously, so that little 
need be said with respect to the effects of such restrictions on 
the filing of claims against the carriers. It should be borne in 
mind that provisions of a carrier’s bill of lading requiring the 
amount of loss, damage, or delay claims to be computed on the 
basis of the value of the goods at the time and place of ship- 
ment, including freight charges, are void and unlawful.” 

Claims may be presented and collected from the carriers 
on the basis of the full actual loss suffered by the claimant, 
unless the value of the freight has been lawfully released by 
written agreement of the claimant in consideration of reduced 
rates based on the limited liability of the carriers. 

Claimants may recover as part of the damages due them 
the freight charges paid on the shipments.” 

The courts must decide whether the methods used to meas- 
ure loss or damage or to limit carriers’ liability violate the inter- 
state act.“ The approval of the Commission must be obtained 
by the carriers on any rules or regulations establishing released 
liability in consideration of reduced rates, and the Commission’s 
authorization must be published in the carriers’ tariffs publish- 
ing the rule. The mere publication of limitations of the carriers’ 
liability in their tariffs does not sanction unlawful and void limi- 
tations.” 

The Commission usually disposes of applications of the 
carriers to publish limited liability rates, known as twentieth 
section applications, without the formality of hearings, unless 
hearings are requested by the carriers.” Approval or disap- 
proval is expressed by the Commission through the issuance 
of twentieth section orders. 


Actual Value Rates 


A distinction should be drawn between rates issued by the 
carriers based on the actual value of the goods and released 
valuation rates issued in consideration of written releases of 
the shippers limiting the amount of the carriers’ liability for 
loss or damage. Actual value rates are dependent on the actual 
market value of the articles that does not exceed certain maxi- 
mum amounts a unit. The Commission has approved different 
ratings or rates on the same commodities, the rates in each 
case being graded according to the actual value of each price 
group.” When the rates are graded according to actual value, the 
acceptance and use of the rates by shippers do not act as limita- 
tions on their right to recover the full actual loss, damage, or 
injury to the goods caused by the failure of common carriers 
to perform their duties.” Limited or released liability rates, 
on the other hand, limit the amount of recovery to the value 
of the goods as stated in the shippers’ statements of release, 
provided, of course, the released valuation rates have been ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

The principle underlying the establishment of different rates 


926 I. C. C. 168. 


10 240 U. S. 34. 

11253 U. S. 97. 

12243 U. S. 574. 

13 253 U. S. 97 

“wees. ©. &. FS. 

7, C. C. Annual Report, 1924. 
16 44 I, < Cc. S76. 
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based on the actual value on the same commodities is that the 
articles in the different actual value rate groups are so different 
as to constitute, in effect, different commodities. The carriers 
do not offer, through the publication of actual value rates, to 
transport goods of higher values at lower rates in consideration 
of releases by shippers of the carriers’ liability.* 

Actual value rates are published on ores and many other 
commodities having several price grades cr values. 


The Amount of Claim 


It has been stated previously that the claimant is entitled 
to the full amount of his loss, except when limited liability 
rates are used. The ordinary rule is that the carriers are liable 
for the amounts that will fully compensate the owner of the 
goods for their loss. This may mean complete replacement or 
when goods are shipped for sale and lost or damaged by the 
carriers the Commission has held that the owners of the goods 
may make claim not only for the cost of reproduction but also 
for reasonable and normal profits of the sale of the goods of 
which the vendors have been deprived.” 


Damages for the unreasonable delay of shipments of goods 
are measured by the depreciation in the market value of the 
goods caused by the delay. A federal court has held, for ex- 
ample, that the ordinary damages for delay of shipments of 
machinery or similar articles is the fair rent of the machinery 
for the period of the delay.” 


Notice of Claim 


Carriers may make reasonable regulations with respect to 
the period within which claims or notices of claims must be 
filed, if the periods fixed by the carriers are not shorter than 
the period of nine months fixed by the interstate commerce act. 
The amount of damages need not be stated in the notices of 
claims.**’ Claimants are not excused from compliance with stipu- 
lations of the carriers’ bill of lading contracts requiring no- 
tices of claims by the fact that the amounts of the losses could 
not be ascertained within the period specified by the carriers.” 

Carriers are al liberty to grant longer periods of time for 
the filing of claims or for the institution of suits than the mini- 
mum periods provided for in the interstate commerce act, as 
has been stated above in connection with their general duties, 
but when carriers, through the provisions of bills of lading, 
attempt to shorten these time requirements, the act must be 
considered as written into the bills and the provisions of the 
act must govern.” 

Freight Charges 


Claimants may recover the charges paid on lost or totally 
destroyed freight shipments. Partial or pro-rata refunds of 
freight charges are made in cases of partial loss or damage. 
Claims may be made also for the refund of the freight charges 
paid on shipments made to replace goods damaged or lost in 
transit. Claims of this character are appropriately matters for 
adjustment as integral parts of the claims for the property 
damaged or lost.” 

Suits at Law 


Suits arising out of claims against common carriers for 
loss, damage, or delay are governed by general legal principles 
and are determinable by the courts.» The prompt and safe 
carriage of goods is an obligation imposed on common carriers 
by the common law, and not by the interstate commerce act.” 
Damages may be awarded by the Commission only for violations 
of the interstate commerce act. Claims for loss, damage, or 
delay should, therefore, be brought in the courts and not before 
the Commission. The Commission does not have jurisdiction 
to prescribe rules and regulations to govern the settlement of 
claims for loss, damage, or delay in connection with goods in 
transit... The reasonableness and propriety of the rules, regu- 
lations, and provisions of carriers’ bills of lading governing the 
settlement of claims for loss, damage, or delay to shipments in 
interstate commerce are, however, within the jurisdiction of 
the Commission.” 


Suits for loss, damage, or delay are usually brought in the 
state courts, though actions involving laws of the United States, 
when the amount of the controversy exceeds the amount of 
$2,000, exclusive of interest and costs, are brought in the federal 
courts.” 


ioe t, ©. &. 27h: 16 f. C.-C. 706; 126 5. ec. Cc. 
aud 147 7. ©, €.. 147. 

2120 1c. C. 19. 

20 294 Fed. 982. 

21243 U. S. 592. 

2248 U. S. 446.> 

°3.297 Fed. 622. 


545; 126 I. C. C. 674, 


* 48 I. C. C. 257; 44 1. C. C.. 598; and 51 1. C. C. 485. 
*61 TE. C. C, 520; and 62 1. C. C. 671. 

2615 I. C. C. 63; 89 I. C. C. 365; and 182 I. C. C. 745. 
ar'on 5. WC. GE. 

%55 I. C. C. 453. 

29245 U. S. 359 
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Suits that do not involve the laws of the United States, such 
as actions alleging negligence on the part of the carrier, are 
removable to the federal courts only on the grounds of the diver- 
sity of the citizenship of the parties or the jurisdictional amount 
of the claims, discussed above, are present.” 


Review by the Supreme Court 


Suiits concerning the proper construction of the bills of lad- 
ing of carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, and the 
rights and duties of the parties to such bills of lading, are 
federal questions that will support the appellate jurisdiction of 
the U. S. Supreme Court over state courts.** One typical deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court held that a case involving rights set 
up and denied by interstate bills of lading issued by the carriers 
under the interstate commerce act, as amended by the Carmack 
amendment of 1906, was reviewable by the United States Su- 
preme Court on a writ of error to a state court.” 
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UNIFORM FORWARDING CHARGES 


Officials of the Shipping Board Bureau have been advised 
that the proposal to establish uniform charges for forwarding 
through Gulf ports will not become effective before February 1. 
(See Traffic World, Dec. 29, p. 1119.) The agreement embody- 
ing the proposal had not been received January 3 by the 
bureau. It must be approved by the Department of Commerce 
before it can become effective. The agreement is between the 
Brokers’ and Forwarders’ Association and the Gulf-United King- 
dom and Gulf-Continental conferences. It had been planned to 
make it effective January 1. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


J. BAKER, president of the American Steamship Owners’ 

* Association, has been selected to represent American ship- 
ping interests at the preliminary world shipping conference in 
London, Panuary 14. He sailed January 3 to aitend the meeting, 
which is to formulate an agenda for the International Shipping 
Conference, to take place in July. Proposals for rationalization 
of ship tonnage on an international basis will be considered at 
both meetings. 

James McAuliffe, chairman of the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association and president of the Isthmian Steamship 
Company, said American steamship operators were happy to 
give censideration to any plan looking toward the betterment of 
conditions in the shipping industry. He said there was no 
question but that the world market was overtonnaged and that 
the problem of how that tonnage could be reduced without 
doing injury to the rights of individual nations would prove 
of considerable complexity. 

“The crux of the shipping situation is found in the fact 
that merchant tonnage has been taken from the realm of pure 
economics into the field of trade and national defense,” he said. 
“Ships are no longer being run merely to make money. They 
are being subsidized by governments and by industry because 
of their value in building up foreign trade and as auxiliary 
strength to the world’s. military establishments. As a result 
rationalization has ceased to be a purely maritime matter and 
has become a problem of world politics. 


“Under these conditions, it may be difficult, indeed, to per- 
suade any country that the national interest can be served 
through a curtailment of shipping facilities. Even if the ship- 
owners of the world do censent to reduce their fleets, national 
policies may in some cases make such action extremely difficult. 

“We believe that the American position is readily defensible. 
We have built fewer ships during recent years than any other 
maritime power. Our vessels do not participate to any appre- 
ciable extent in the so-called indirect trade, that is, trade be- 
tween other nations. Finally, we export more goods than any 
other nation and rank second in imports, facts which justify 
for us the maintenance of a merchant marine far more ambitious 
than that which we now possess. American operators, never- 
theless, will enter the London meeting with an open mind. We 
stand ready to suppert any reasonable plan for the betterment 
of conditions as they now exist.” 

As a result of the signing of the agreement recently reached 
between Atlantic and Gulf steamship operators and the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union, the steamship operators have ap- 
pointed a district board of mediation and conciliation to settle 
disputes in the industry. Members of the board are John E. 
Craig, first vice president of the Clyde-Mallory Lines; Samuel 
Aiken, vice president of the American Scantic Line, Inc., and 
Charles Kurz, president of the Pennsylvania Shipping Com- 
pany. Alternates are A. J. McCarthy, vice president of the 
American Line Steamship Corporation; H. M. Singleton, general 
marine superintendent of the Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
and Robert F. Hand, vice president of the Standard Shipping 
Company. Both the union and the operators are empowered 
by the agreement to appoint three members to the joint board 
and in case of a tie in the settlement of a dispute a neutral 
chairman may be appointed by the board. 

J. P. Du Vinage, secretary of the Atlantic and Gulf-West 
Coast of Central America and Mexico Conference, announces 
that, in accordance with Nicaraguan Government regulations, 
effective December 24, 1934, importation of all merchandise 
shipped for Nicaraguan ports must be approved by the Nica- 
raguan Commissien de Control de Operaciones de Cambio. Ac- 
cording to the regulations, on and after that date all commercial 
or consular invoices submitted to the Nicaraguan Consulate for 
vise must be accompanied by an order or permit issued by the 
control commission at port of entry before they can be vised 
by the Consul General of Nicaragua. 


Another dull week was registered in the full cargo trades, 
the holidays being mainly responsible for slack trading. The 
opinion among brokers seems to be that the early part of the 
year will be quiet but that activity may be expected to increase. 
At present plenty of tonnage is available for spot position and 
very little bulk cargo business is obtainable. 
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No grain fixtures were closed from this side and grain from 
South America continued to move into the United States. 

In the trans-Atlantic sugar trade one vessel was fixed from 
Barbadoes to London or Liverpool on the basis of 16s for prompt 
loading. A part cargo was taken by a 3,000 ton vessel from 
Santo Domingo to Bordeaux at about 138s for January loading. 

Activity in the West Indies time charter division was prac- 
tically at a standstill and the only other time charter of interest 
was a 3,129 net ton vessel engaged for a trip down, North 
Atlantic to River Plate, by one of the lines regularly engaged 
in this trade, for late January. 

Chartering of tonnage to move scrap iron was less affected 
by the holiday dullness, however. A steamer of 2,786 net tons 
was fixed from the Gulf to Japan on the basis of 14s f. i. o. for 
prompt loading, one of 1,432 net tons was closed from New 
York to Ardrossan at 11s f. d., for early January, and a third 
vessel of 1,129 net tons, was fixed from the Gulf to Genoa or 
Savona at $3.45 f. o. b., prompt loading. 

The only coal cargoes worked were two from Hampton 
Roads to Havana, one of 1,355 net tons at $1.30 and the other 
of 1,699 net tons at $1.25, both for early January loading. 

Activity in chartering of tanker tonnage for the coastwise 
trade continued unabated. Among the fixtures was a steamer 
of 4,153 net tons, taken for twelve months’ dirty trading from 
the Gulf to North of Hatteras, with options, done on a lump 
sum basis, of about $12,000 per month for prompt loading. 
Another vessel of 3,384 net tons was fixed from the Gulf to 
North of Hatteras at 19c, heavy oil, for early January. A dirty. 
motorship was closed from the Gulf to Bordeaux at 10s for 
January loading. 

Moore and McCormack, Inc., operators of the American 
Scantic and American Caribbean lines, have not only increased 
wages of unlicensed personnel, effective January 1, in accord- 
ance with the recent agreement signed with the International 
Seamen’s Union, but have also voluntarily granetd a similar 
increase to their licensed officers, it is announced by Robert C. 
Lee, vice president. 

A greatly improved outlook for the American shipbuilding 
industry during 1935 is seen by H. G. Smith, president of the 
National Council of American Shipbuilders, in his annual re- 
view on world shipbuilding. This is due, the review says, to 
many factors, including the growth of foreign trade in 193 
and to the necessity for many steamship companies to replace 
part of their fleets. The replacement program must begin with- 
out delay if the United States is to maintain its present posi- 
tion in the carriage of its own foreign trade, it adds. 

A permanent injunction was granted January 2 in Supreme 
Court, Brooklyn, by Justice Burt J. Humphrey to restrain about 
fifty labor unions and labor union representatives from interfer- 
ing with the free use of shipping facilities at the Port of New 
York and to require about fifty-two steamship companies, also 
named as defendants, to receive and clear freight without dis- 
crimination. The injunction action was initiated by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York and the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, and Walter Gordon Merritt, attorney, represented 
thirty-two shippers as plaintiffs. Union leaders said the case 
would be appealed. 

Last September when the unions adopted a policy of han- 
dling only such freight as was delivered or called for at pier 
stations by union truckmen, the Merchants’ Association and the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce undertook to gather evidence 
for court action. As a result the thirty-two shippers who had 
suffered through the tie-up were enlisted as plaintiffs. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the De- 
partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 3512 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Williams Steamship Corporation covering the transportation of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from China, Japan, and the 
Philippine Islands to Puerto Rico, transshipped at Los Angeles harbor 
or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3669 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Los Angeles Steamship Company covering transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from ports in Japan and North China to 
Portland, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles harbor, Calif., transshipped at Los Angeles harbor or San 
Francisco. 
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Agreement No. 3679 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Nelson Steamship Company covering the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Portland and Astoria, Ore., Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., and San Francisco and Los Angeles harbor, 
Calif., to ports in China, Japan, and the Philippine Islands, trans- 
shipped at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3682 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., covering transportation under 
through bills of lading from Portland and Astoria, Ore., Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., and San Francisco and Los Angeles harbor, Calif., 
to ports in China, Japan and the Philippine Islands, transshipped at 
Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3738 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., covering the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from ports in Japan and North 
China to Portland, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles harbor, Calif., transshipped at Los Angeles 
harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3740 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from Portland and Astoria, 
Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and San Francisco and Los Angeles 
harbor, Calif., to ports in China, Japan and the Philippine Islnds, 
transshipped at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3741 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Chamberlin Steamship Company, Ltd., covering the transportation 
of cargo under through bills of lading from ports in Japan and North 
China to Portland, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles harbor, Calif., transshipped at Los Angeles 
harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3743 between American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion (Panama Pacific Line) and Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 
(Scandinavian American Line), providing for the transportation of 
canned goods, dried fruit, and apricot kernels on through bills of 
lading from U. S. Pacific ports to Copenhagen and Oslo, transshipped 
at New York. 


Agreement No. 3760 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd., covering transportation of cargo 


under through bills of lading from Portland and Astoria, Ore., Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash., and San Francisco and Los Angeles harbor, 
Calif., to ports in China, Japan and the Philippine Islnds, transshipped 
at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3762 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson-Hammond Line) cov- 
ering transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from ports 
in Japan and North China to Portland, Ore., Seattle and Tacoma, 
Wash., and San Francisco and Los Angeles harbor, Calif., trans- 
shipped at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3763 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company covering transportation under 
through bills of lading of cargo from Portland and Astoria, Ore., 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., and San Francisco and Los Angeles 
harbor, Calif., to ports in China, Japan and the Philippine Islands, 
transshipped at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3794 between Booth Steamship Company, Ltd., and 
American Line Steamship Corporation covering the transportation of 
general cargo on through bills of lading from Para, Brazil, to U. S. 
Pacific Coast ports, transshipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3801 between Sudden & Christenson and the Ham- 
mond Shipping Co., Ltd., covering the transportation of general cargo 
on through bills of lading between Los Angeles harbor and Aberdeen 
and Raymond, transshipped at San Francisco. 


Agreement No. 3832 between Booth Steamship Company, Ltd., and 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., covering the transportation of general cargo 
(excepting shipments of coffee in bags from Pernambuco) on through 
bills of lading from South American ports of loading of Booth Steam- 
ship Company, namely, Pernambuco, Ceara, Para, and Manaos, Brazil, 
to New Orleans, La., port of discharge of Seatrain Lines, Inc., trans- 
shipped at New York. 


Agreements Modified 


Conference Agreement No. 161, as amended, between Lykes Broth- 
ers-Ripley Steamship Company, Inc. (Dixie U. K. Line), Larrinaga & 
Company, Ltd., Waterman Steamship Corporation (Mobile Oceanic 
Line), Richard Meyer Company, et al., covering transportation of cargo 
from Gulf ports to ports of the United Kingdom and Ireland. Modifica- 
tion (Conference Agreement No. 161-6) revises the wording of the 
provision of the conference agreement to limit the payment of broker- 
age to freight brokers and freight forwarders who will agree to support 
and confine their solicitation exclusively to services operated by parties 
to the agreement. 


Agreements Cancelled 


_ Agreement No. 1479, as amended, between the Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Company, Ltd. (White Star Line), Societe Anonyme de 
Navigation Belge Americaine (Red Star Line), Atlantic Transport 


Company, Ltd., Frederick Leyland & Company, Ltd. (Leyland Line), 
Lamport & Holt, Ltd. (Lamport & Holt Line), Ellerman’s Wilson Line 
New York, Inc. (Ellerman’s Wilson Line) and Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Inc., Ltd., covering the transportation of general cargo on through 
bills of lading from Pacific Coast ports to Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Southampton and Antwerp, transshipped at New York. 


Agreement No. 2051 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and United Fruit Company providing for the pooling of freight earn- 
ings on general cargo from San Francisco and Los Angeles to Corinto, 
Nicaragua. 


Agreement No. 2062 between McCormick Steamship Company, 
American Line Steamship Corporation and Munson Steamship Line 


covering the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from 
U. S. Pacific ports to Miami, Fla., transshipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 2912 between Matson Navigation Company, the 
Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, Ameri- 
can Line Steamship Corporation, and the Munson Steamship Line 
covering the transportation of canned pineapple on through bills of 
lading from Hawaiian Island ports to Miami, Fla., transshipped at 
San Francisco and New York. 





N. Y. PORT PRACTICES 


The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
has been asked to institute a general investigation into and 
concerning practices complained of at the port of New York in 
Dockets Nos. 157, 158, 159 and 160, by the complainants in 
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those proceedings, and at such other ports as to the depar 
ment may seem proper to be included in such an investigatio 

In these dockets the complainants, speaking for interes 
at Baltimore, Boston, Norfolk, and Philadelphia, allege tha 
the steamship respondents permit commodities to remain 
their piers at New York for excessive periods of time withou 
collecting any charges therefor. 

The petitioners assert that the facts concerning respondents 
practices are within the peculiar knowledge of respondents an 
may be more readily obtained through an investigation a; 
prayed for. 
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PORT EQUALIZATION 


The Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orlean; 
has protested to the Shipping Board Bureau against the pro 
pertional rates on cast iron pipe and connections published fo 
account of the Nelson Steamship Company on pages 201-A ani 
202A, Agent R. C. Thackara’s: Tariff SB-I No. 4, from south 
Atlantic to Pacific ports, applicable to shipments originating in 
the Birmingham district and adjacent producing points. These 
rates, published to become effective January 15, added to the 
shipside interior rail rates to the south Atlantic ports, would 
equalize the Mobile, Alabama, combination. The New Orleans 
interests asked that these proportional rates be suspended un- 
less the Shipping Board Bureau was willing to authorize the 
application of the same proportional rates on the same com. 
modities from the port of New Orleans. The Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce and the Alabama State Docks Commission, Mobile, 
have asked suspension also. 





INTERCOASTAL RATE |PLAN 


A plan for arranging rates, via intercoastal lines, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ports, so as to end long standing 
differences in opinion as to differentials for different classes 
of service, has been proposed by O. E. Coblentz, traffic man- 
ager, American Blower Corporation, in a letter to the Inter. 
coastal Conference. Mr. Coblentz thinks the rates ought to 
be published based on the schedules of the faster lines, and 
that a reduction of one per cent should be accorded for each 
day in transit more than that scheduled time. To prevent what 
might be intentional delays to afford lower rates, he would 
reduce the rate by 20 per cent for each day in excess of the 
“reasonable time in transit.” Corresponding to the reduction 
allowed for time in excess of the schedule, Mr. Coblentz sug- 
gests that the rates be increased one per cent for each day 
in transit less than the scheduled time. 


HUMBOLDT HARBOR AND BAY 


Modification of the existing project for improvement of 
Humboldt Harbor and Bay, California, to provide for an en- 
trance channel, with suitable alignment, 30 feet deep and 500 
feet wide, at an estimated cost of $30,000 for new work and 
$20,000 annually for maintenance, in addition to the sumg re- 
quired for maintaining jetties and present inner channels, has 
been recommended in a report of the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors transmitted to Chairman Mansfield of the 
House committee on rivers and harbors by Major General Ed- 
ward M. Markham, Chief of Engineers. 


CAPE COD CANAL 


Additional expenditure of $26,000,000 on the Cape Cod Canal, 
which the government acquired from its private owners several 
years ago, is recommended by the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors in a report transmitted to Chairman Mansfield, of 
the House committee on rivers and harbors, by Major General 
Edward M. Markham, chief of engineers of the army, who con- 
curs in the recommendations. Review of the project was re 
quested by the committee. 

The recommendations are that the existing project be modi- 
fied so as to provide for an open canal 32 feet deep, for a 
width of 540 feet in the land cut, 500 feet in a straight channel 
in Buzzards Bay to Wings Neck, and 700 feet beyond Wings 
Neck, for a harbor of refuge for small vessels, mooring basins, 
an improved lighting system and other accessory and minor 
features which may be deemed necessary and shall be in 
accordance with plans approved by the Chief of Engineers, at 
an estimated cost of $26,000,000 for construction; with $400,000 
annually for operation, care and maintenance of the entire 
preject, including the maintenance of new bridges now under 
construction. 

The War Department said a relatively large portion of the 
total coastwise commerce was carried in vessels from 26 to 28 
feet draft requiring a depth of 32 feet for safe navigation. It 
said the total commerce through the canal was now about 20) 
per cent of the coastwise commerce between Boston and south- 
ern ports, the use at present depth being limited to vessels of 
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pout 20-foot draft. A 382-foot depth, with increased widths as 
ecommended, will be sufficient to provide for safe navigation 
or practically all vessels engaged in coastwise shipping, accord- 
ng to the department. 


U. S. BARGE LINE CONTINUATION 


That a study be made “as to whether or not there are good 
reasons for the continued existence of the Inland Waterways 
orporation” is a suggestion made by the Mississippi Valley 
ommittee of the Public Works Administration which has com- 
pleted an exhaustive survey of the waterway question (see 
raffic World, Dec. 29, pps. 1101 and 11138). 

In raising a question as to federal expenditures on the lower 
Mississippi River, the committee says, the main stem of the 
swaterway may receive expenditures for navigation out of pro- 
portion to the actual benefits, direct and indirect, to be derived 
from them, and refers to a subsidy to users of the waterway. 
“The total cost of improving the Mississippi River for navi- 
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TheseMcation in the section between New Orleans and Cairo may be 
to theMestimated conservatively at $190,000,000,” says the committee. 
» Would “This includes $110,000,000 spent, or to be spent, under the 
Orleans adopted plan. The average annual maintenance costs are at 
ded un- least $2,700,000. During the period 1928-1932, the average annual 
1Ze theftraffic, exclusive of material used in government work and the 





'€ com-Mcoastwise and foreign petroleum traffic below Baton Rouge, was 
hamberf# about 1,681,000,000 ton-miles. If this volume of annual traffic 
Mobile, continues unchanged the total government subsidy provided ship- 
pers by water would be, at the time of completion of the work 
now under construction, about 6 mills per ton-mile. Allowing 
for the meandered course of the river, involving distances by 
from | Water that are some 50 per cent more than those by rail, the 
anding actual public expenditures, when reduced to a basis comparable 
‘lasses | to expenditures for rail haulage, would be approximately 9 mills 
man. (™ Per ton-mile. More than two-thirds of the traffic moved in the 
Inter. section below Vicksburg. Grain, cotton and sugar were promi- 
ht to™ nent items in through movements. With the exception of short 
;. and @™ hauls of sand and gravel, the use of the stream for local com- 
each Mm Merce was inconsequential. The Mississippi is a traffic artery 
what @ Of national, rather than local, significance. Its value as a unit 
would @ in the national transportation system is generally thought to 
f the be great, but the matter seems to merit more thorough and com- 
iction @ Prehensive consideration than it previously has received. 
sug- “In an effort in part to encourage greater use of the river, 
- day Congress created the Inland Waterways Corporation in 1924. At 
that time it was the opinion of the House committee reporting 
favorably on the measure that: 
If the government, after making these rivers navigable, cannot 
t of profitably operate a transportation system on them, then it is hope- 
en- less to expect private capital to do so, and Congress should no longer 


appropriate money from the public treasury for a useless purpose. 
500 Therefore the committee was of the opinion that this bill should pass 


and in order that this pioneering demonstration might be conducted by 
: Te the hsapeaencnrsie of War until such time as its success or failure may be 
pes made apparent. (68th Congress, 1st, H. R., 375.) 
for “Since 1926, traffic carried on the lower river has declined 
the slightly. The corporation appears not to have shown an appre- 
Ed- ciable net income from traffic operation, notwithstanding its 
exemption from taxes and from various administrative expenses. 
It has arranged many joint rates, has secured an increase in the 
minimum width of channel maintained, and has financed or 
helped to finance the construction of various municipal ter- 
nal, minals. ... 
ets “A detailed study should be made of the costs of, and the 
a a. if any, accruing from the improvement of the lower 
~ ississippi River for purposes of navigation, with a view to 
a determining whether or not the savings to the shippers warrant 


: the payment by them of any charge for use of the waterway. 
re- Such a study might well involve a consideration as to whether 
or not there are good. reasons for continued existence of the 


di- Inland Waterways Corporation, in view of the spir:t of the act 

e of 1924 by which it was established.” 

gs 

3, 

or IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 

in A total of $140,828,725 can be profitably expended in the 

at fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, for improvement and mainte- 

10 nance of river and harbor projects, according to the annual 

€ report of Major General Edward M. Markham, Chief of Engineers 

r of the United States army, under whose supervision the water- 
way improvement work is carried on. 

e For the Mississippi River between the Missouri River and 

8 Minneapolis, Minn., the estimate for the year is $35,000,000. 

t The total estimated cost of this project is $150,000,000 and 

U $85,200,000 is the amount necessary to complete it, according 

- to estimates as of November 1, 1934. Other large projects and 

‘ the estimates for the fiscal year 1936 and for total cost follow: 
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Missouri River, Kansas City to Sioux City, la., $15,974,610; esti- 


mated cost of project, $77,000,000; $34,000,000 to complete. — 
Missouri River at Fort Peck, Mont., $20,000,000; estimated cost 
of project, $86,000,000; $36,000,000 to complete. ’ 
Columbia River at Bonneville, Ore., $8,400,000; estimated cost of 
project, $40,840,700; $8,400,000 to complete. 


Estimated cost of new work is stated as $105,297,360, in- 
cluding $93,816,610 for projects adopted by the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works and $11,480,750 for pro- 
jects authorized by Congress. Cost of maintenance of existing 
projects is estimated at $27,313,348. 

General Markham said the number of waterway projects 
in force at the close of the fiscal year (June 30, 1934) was 969, 
exclusive of projects for flood control on a number of rivers. 

Active operations were in progress on 344 projects in the 
fiscal year. The amount expended on the maintenance and im- 
provement of river and harbor works for the year was $98,696,- 
975.83, on flood control, $48,143,461.55, on the operation and 
care of canals, removal of wrecks, and other purposes covered 
by permanent definite and indefinite appropriations, $6,176,451.96, 
and for other miscellaneous related work, $132,909.05, a total 
of $153,149,798.39, according to the report. 

In the fiscal year, according to the report, PWA made avail- 
able funds totaling $249,110,752.84 for river and harbor and 
flood control work, and with funds provided by the regular and 
indefinite appropriations, amounting to $59,719,208.96, a grand 
total of $308,829,961.80. 

Additional PWA allotments since the end of the fiscal year 
and up to October 16, 1934, have made available from that 
source a total of $343,274,752.84 for application to river and 
harbor projects, according to the report. 

The report stated that the water-borne commerce for the 
calendar year 1933 totaled 394,104,000 tons, having a reported 
value of $12,597,000,000. 

Included in the report is a consclidated cost and financial 
summary as of June 30, 1934, showing cost of new work and 
cost of maintenance to that date from the beginning: 


Cost of new Cost of 
work maintenance 
Seacoast harbors and channels..........$ 473,989,350.93 $184,209,952.40 
Lake harbors and channels ............. 165,768, 862.31 44,765,188.01 


454,658,206.54 
101,751,023.66 


73,056,630.42 


Mississippi River system 
31,194,797.71 


Intracoastal canals and other waterways 

Examinations, surveys and contingencies 
Of TiVETS ANE BATUOES 2.06. cccccecace 

Surveys, H. Doc. No. 308, 69th Cong., Ist 
sess., and sec. 10, Flood Control Act, 
May 15, 1928: 


23,198,142.66 





River and harbor funds ........... RT 8 <~“sddncsseevse 
Flood and control funds ........... Lee eee 8 § 0s se8000k588 
Operating and care of canals .........62. — sevesceseees 129,756,481.65 
REMOVING SUNKEN VESSEIS .....csccscccccs sovccevssece 6, 282,138.63 
Dam No. 2, Tennessee River, Ala.: 
ee ree 16,666,643.15 359,592.52 
Operating and care, hydroelectrical 
CI. iccciccuseasaeees?  <bsdcsaenaen 1,711,941.08 
Permanent International Association of 
Congresses of Navigation ........... 8 fe rerer ree or 
Flood control: 
Mississippi River and tributaries ..— 292,512,812.31 70,366,636.53 
Emergency funds for flood control 
on tributaries of Mississippi 
an ee ere eres 2,462,119.86 515,937.97 
Sacramento River, Calif. .......... 13,664,508.73 565,272.29 
Muskingum Valley Reservoirs, Ohio OOF OS er rrr 
Pee SEPEO, “TOR. 1c cv cos cvccecseees ik. 3 | Peres sree 
Lowell Creek, Alaska ...........0. 88,157.87 21,541.89 
Interoceanic Canal SUTVEY 2... sc ccseccvers Sees 80 Awedawsnn ee 
TOR .icccccccccccsscscccecccsvghyeel, ons, 414.29 $566,004,358.76 


The War Department has announced allotment of $45,000 
for the Jacksonville, Fla., district and of $90,000 for the Port- 
land, Ore., district, for examinations, surveys and contingencies. 


AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 


American shipyards, according to the Department of Com- 
merce, on December 1, 1934, were building or under contract 
to build for private shipowners 67 vessels aggregating 49,403 
gross tons compared with 43 vessels aggregating 33,396 gross 
tons on November 1, 1934. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY AID 


“Apportionment of $125,000,000 for federal aid to the states 
in highway construction in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1935, marked the resumption of the old policy of federal high- 
way aid,” says the Department of Agriculture. “The apportion- 
ment was made by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
on December 27 under the authorization contained in the Hay- 
den-Cartwright act of June 18, 1934. 

“Secretary Wallace, in making the apportionment, called 
attention to the possibility of reduction of a state’s apportion- 
ment through the operation of the provision in the Hayden- 
Cartwright act relative to the diversion of gasoline taxes and 
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other taxes on motorists. The act provides that federal aid 
for a state’s highways shall be reduced unless the state uses 
for highways at least the amounts provided by law on June 
18, 1934, for that purpose from the state’s gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes and other special taxes on motor vehicle owners.” 

The apportionment is as follows: Alabama, $2,604,320; Ari- 
zona, $1,781,847; Arkansas, $2,142,723; California, $4,756,959; 
Colorado, $2,288,811; Connecticut, $791,253; Delaware, $609,375; 
Florida, $1,655,723; Georgia, $3,168,221; Hawaii, $609,375; Idaho, 
$1,531,162; Illinois, $5,160,696; Indiana, $3,087,613; Iowa, $3,231,- 
718; Kansas, $3,317,054; Kentucky, $2,304,143; Louisiana, $1,- 
776,939; Maine, $1,090,167; Maryland, $1,025,870; Massachusetts, 


$1,741,877; Michigan, $3,837,292; Minnesota, $3,423,306; Missis- 
sippi, $2,196,524; Missouri, $3,800,856; Montana, $2,560,449; 
Nebraska, $2,581,663; Nevada, $1,595,501; New Hampshire, 


$609,375; New Jersey, $1,675,751; New Mexico, $1,999,299; New 
York, $6,150,106; North Carolina, $2,938,657; North Dakota, 
$1,960,162; Ohio, $4,565,435; Oklahoma, $2,947,521; Oregon, $2,- 
044,633; Pennsylvania, $5,348,062; Rhode Island, $609,375; South 
Carolina, $1,692,896; South Dakota, $2,036,775; Tennessee, $2,- 
638,159; Texas, $7,777,504; Utah, $1,410,752; Vermont, $609,375; 
Virginia, $2,278,475; Washington, $1,949,957; West Virginia, $1,- 
356,793; Wisconsin, $3,045,557; and Wyoming, $1,559,444. 





TEXAS TRUCK CONVENTION 


The National trucking code and proposed amendments to 
the Texas law, which now limits the truck load weight to 
7,000 pounds, and other matters relating to legislation and the 
trucking industry in general were discussed at the conven- 
tion of the Texas Motor Transportation Association at Austin, 
Texas, December 28-30. The convention took the necessary 
steps toward formulating what was termed a safe and sane 
legislative program. The trucking code was explained by Ted V. 
Rodgers, chairman of the National trucking code authority and 
president of the American Trucking Association, Inc., R. D. 
Horton, of North Carolina, code authority member, and others. 
Mr. Rodgers asserted that the Texas 7,000-pound load limit was 
“the most drastic law against highway transportation in any 
= He delivered the principal address before the conven- 
ion. 

He declared the industry in every state “wants to know 
what is happening in Texas, and all are afraid the same thing 
will happen to them.” He praised results of the trucking code, 
pointing out that by reductions in hours, 300,000 men were added 
to payrolls. 

Strong truck associations were imperative, he said, nceting 
that a recent national convention of his association ‘cemented 
the industry on a national basis closer than ever before.” He 
outlined plans of the group to inaugurate immediately a na- 
tional highway safety campaign. 

The industry was advised by two speakers from the Texas 
Federaticn of Women’s Clubs to take the initiative in foster- 
ing safety measures. 

“You truck operators who are interested in highway safety,” 
Mrs. O. H. Carlisle, of Houston, counseled, “should get behind 
a driver’s license law.” The League of Women Voters, she 
said, after a study of traffic laws, decided the “best thing that 
could happen is to junk all of them and start from scratch. 
That applies to city and state laws.” She criticized the 7,000- 
pound load limit as not a safety factor. 


Mrs. Alex Adams, of San Antonio, said truck associations 
should help consolidate efforts of various organizations, includ- 
ing women’s clubs, to obtain more safeguards against highway 
travel dangers. 

Mr. Rodgers said federal regulation of the motor trucking 
industry, through the Interstate Commerce Commission, was a 
definite possibility. He said the industry had made great 
strides forward under the code, and he urged a united front, 
if = regulation came, and “not to lose the gains we have 
made.” 


Mr. Horton, member of the national code authority, large- 
scale trucking operator of Charlotte, N. C., challenged the 
recommendations made in the recent Eastman report which 
favored shifting of 10,000,000 tons of freight a year now hauled 
by railroads to the trucks, and 15,000,000 tons of truck freight 
to the railroads. He also disagreed with the recommendation, 
if federal control came, all trucking should be organized into 
two companies, owned by the railroads, and that truck haulage 
be limited to 75 miles. 

Charles P. Clark, NRA deputy administrator of codes affect- 
ing all coded forms of transportation, made a detailed analysis 
of the provisions and effect of the code governing the trucking 
industry. 

Harry E. Stewart, chairman of the state trucking code au- 
thority, made a report covering all phases of the code as it 
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affects the truck operators in Texas. He said only 5,760 of 
the 180,000 trucks were registered under the code. 

State Senator Walter E. Beck, also secretary of the state 
code authority and executive vice president of the Texas Motor 
Transportation Association, explained that steps had been taken 
to smooth out conflicts between the Texas trucking laws and 
the code. One of the main conflicts, he said, had been brought 
about by legislation limiting truck loads to 7,000 pounds. He 
pointed out that this restriction had compelled many operators 
to apply to NRA for special exceptions in order to meet hour 
and wage requirements of the code. 

“On one hand, the industry has the code operating as a 
force to better working conditions by raising wages and shorten- 
ing hours, and, on the other hand, the industry has the load 
limit working as a force to prevent operators from living up to 
compulscry provisions of a scheme to promote recovery,” he 
said. 

Attorney General-elect William McGraw, of Dallas, in his 
address, stressed the need of aid of the industry in promoting 
highway safety programs. 


EXPRESS AND TRUCKING CODE 


The National Industrial Recovery Board has ruled that, in 
certain instances, the trucking industry code is applicable to 
operations of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

The National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry sub- 
mitted facts to show that the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
transported certain property by vehicles over publicly used 
roadways and that said property was not transported under a 
through express receipt with some railway carriage, according 
to the NRA interpretation of the applicability of the code in this 
case. 

“The Railway Express Agency, Inc.,” continued the NRA in 
its interpretation, “has submitted facts to show that their rates 
charged are in many instances fixed by state or federal regula- 
tory bodies, and that their employes work under labor agree- 
ments arrived at pursuant to the railway labor act. The truck- 
ing code authority requests an interpretation as to whether or 
not the Railway Express Agency, Inc., is subject to the code 
of fair competition for the trucking industry in the transporta- 
tion service above described. 

“Question: Where an express company transports property 
by vehicle over publicly used roadways, and where such prop- 
erty is not transported by the express company under its through 
express receipt with some railway carriage, is such express 
company subject to the code of fair competition for the truck- 
ing industry when engaged in such transportation service? 

“Interpretation: The term ‘industry’ as defined in the truck- 
ing code includes the transportation of property and all services 
incidental thereto over publicly used roadways by vehicles. It 
is, therefore, ruled that where an express company transports 
property over publicly used roadways by vehicles, and such prop- 
erty is not transported under its through express receipt with 
some railway carriage, such company is subject to the code of 
fair competition for the trucking industry in such transporta- 
tion service. However, to avoid conflict between the applica- 
tion of the code and the application of any other federal law or 
any state law (Article X, section 5 of the trucking code), it is 
herein expressly stated that the provisions of the code are inap- 
plicable in the following cases: 

“1. Any requirement of the trucking code is inapplicable 
when, but only in so far as, compliance with the provisions of 
any state or federal law or the order, decision, or ruling of any 
state or federal regulatory body would cause the express com- 
pany to violate such requirement of said trucking code. 

“2. The labor provisions of the trucking code are inap- 
plicable to the extent that such provisions conflict with the 
requirements of the railway labor act, or of any amendments 
thereof or supplements thereto, or any agreement entered into 
pursuant thereto.” 

Under an order issued by the NRA the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., is exempted from a number of provisions of the 
code, and requirements of other provisions are explained, in the 
light of the interpretation set forth above. The order is effective 
20 days from December 27, unless good cause to the contrary is 
shown to the National Industrial Recovery Board before that 
time and a subsequent order is issued to that effect. 





EXTENSIVE AIR SERVICE 

Of the 122,775,046 persons in the United States (1930 cen- 
sus), 53,751,593, or 43 per cent, live in areas which are directly 
served by scheduled air lines, according to a survey made by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

“Three-fourths of the nation’s metropolitan districts are 
served directly,’ says the bureau. “The 26,377 miles of domestic 
air routes are so distributed that they touch 71 of the 96 major 
population centers. 
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“A metropolitan district is an area having an aggregate 
pulation of 100,000 or more, and containing one or more central 
ies of 50,000 or more inhabitants. For example, the metro- 
litan district, including Washington, D. C., consists of the 
strict of Columbia, together with the several communities 
joining in Maryland and Virginia. 

“Thus the total number of cities served is a much larger 
uwre—1,506. Of these 1,380 are included in the metropolitan 
strict, 126 are cities which are not parts of metropolitan 
stricts. 

“The scheduled air lines use 206 of the 1,203 municipal and 
mmercial airports in the United States. In many cases a 
ngle airport serves a number of cities.” 












UNITED AIR LINES GAINS 
United Air Lines in 1934 maintained its record of flying 
ore passengers, planes, mail and miles than any air line in 
e world, and will shortly announce plans for substantial 
needing up of coast-to-coast and inter-city schedules, according 

a statement of President W. A. Patterson. 

Despite the company’s substantial gain in passengers and 
argo carried, it operated at a loss due to the cancellation of 
s air mail contracts and the lower pound-mile basis of pay 
is now receiving for transporting air mail. 


CHICAGO-NEW YORK AIR SERVICE 


“The first and fastest non-stop air schedule will be offered 
etween Chicago and New York, effective January 8, by Trans- 
pntinental and Western Air, Inc., ‘The Lindbergh Line,’” says 

announcement by that company. “The new daily schedule 
ill require but 4 hours and 5 minutes, and will be flown by a 
(0) mile per hour 14 passenger TWA Douglas Luxury Airliner. 
eaving Chicago at 5:30 p. m., central standard time, the non- 
op TWA Airliner will arrive in New York at 10:35 p. m., 
astern standard time, over the 726 mile route. Last June 
WA inaugurated 4 hour and 25 minute service, stopping only 
t Pittsburgh, en route to New York. Recently TWA estab- 
shed a multi-motored transport record of 3 hours and 7 min- 
tes between Chicago and New York on a day with favorable 
jinds. This was accemplished even with a stop at Pittsburzh. 
t is expected that this record will be lowered soon after the 
on-stop service is inaugurated, when a strong tail wind is 
ncountered above.” 

There will be other schedule changes on TWA, effective 
anuary 8. Planes will leave for the east at 5:30 a. m., 11:30 
.m., 4:15 p. m. and 5:30 p. m. The 5:30 p. m. departure will 
be the only non-stop plane to New York, while the other de- 
bartures will serve Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Washington, 
vew York and Boston. 


AIRPORT CLASSIFICATION POLICY 


A simplified system of airport classification, effective Jan- 
ary 1, 1935, under which only those airports serving scheduled 
nterstate air lines will be examined for compliance with Bureau 
bf Air Commerce requirements, was announced December 31 by 
Director of Air Commerce Eugene L. Vidal. 

Airports meeting the requirements for scheduled air trans- 
port operations will be designated on the bureau’s air naviga- 
ion maps and airway bulletins by the use of the letter T. Air 
ines will be authorized by the bureau to operate only from those 
irports which have met these requirements, except in cases of 
Pmergency or in those instances where the Bureau of Air Com- 
herce has granted a waiver for such use. 

Other airports and landing fields will be listed by the bureau, 

n information published with respect to landing facilities, as 
ollows: Those having hangar facilities and service for aircraft 
will be referred to as airports; those having only handling areas 
bnd no hangar facilities or service for aircraft will be called 
anding fields. 
_ “The bureau hopes that examination and classification of 
hirports other than those used by the air lines will be under- 
aken by the states,” Mr. Vidal said. ‘We shall publish a sug- 
Bested draft of airport requirements, setting up not more than 
p or 4 classifications to serve as a guide for the states, and 
phall urge upon them the advisability of undertaking this func- 
lon. A few states have already taken steps along the line 
pusgested by requiring all airports within their borders to hold 
Btate licenses. 

“The bureau’s original airport rating regulations were intended 
0 apply to all airports. A rating was represented by a com- 
bination of letters and numbers. The fact that an airport had a 
ating indicated that basic requirements had been met. The 
tst symbol in the rating applied to general equipment and 
acilities, the second to landing areas and the third to aeronautic 
ighting equipment. The ratings varied from A-1-A down to 
U-4-E, and there was an additional higher rating of A-T-A for 
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scheduled air transport airports. Also, there was a special 
symbol, X, for use as the third character in a rating for an 
airport where no lighting facilities were in operation and con- 
sequently there was no night flying. 

“During most of the period that this procedure was in 
effect, it was on a voluntary basis, and airports were rated only 
when they requested it. Such has been the case for the past 
year and a half. 

“The system was appropriate and valuable when adopted 
several years ago when there were only a few airports and 
there was little basis for predictions as to what future develop- 
ments in aeronautics would make necessary in airport design 
and construction. Now, with many more airports, and with 
more standardization in establishment and maintenance of land- 
ing facilities, it is necessary for the federal government to con- 
fine examinations of landing areas and equipment to those air- 
ports directly concerned with scheduled air line operations. Re- 
quirements for those airports will involve only those features 
directly linked with safety of flight, and the examinations will 
simply determine eligibility for the T classification. 

“Airports not used for scheduled air line service usually do 
not need the comprehensive facilities required at an air line 
stop.” 


MILE A MINUTE SERVICE 


The first run, on regular schedule, of the Chicago and 
North Western’s new “400” passenger train, between Chicago 
and St. Paul, January 2, was made in a minute and a half 
less than the seven hours scheduled. The first run from St. 





The 400 on its way. 


Paul to Chicago was clocked exactly on time. The average 
speed on the westbound trip, for the 410.6 miles, was 58.4 miles 
an hour, claimed by North Western officials to be the fastest 
regularly scheduled trip of equal distance anywhere in the 
world. 

The trains are made up of regular standard equipment and 
are drawn by reconditioned, oil-burning locomotives, equipped 
with special lightweight and extra-strength drivers. 

On the westbound trip, special ceremonies were held at 
Glencoe, Ill., 20 miles north of Chicago, where a reviewing 
stand had been erected and a tape stretched across the track 
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Several hundred railroad men and 
shippers were guests of Fred W. Sargent, president of the road, 


for the new train to break. 


on a special train to and from that point. A radio program was 
broadcast. H. W. Byers, vice president in charge of traffic of 
the North Western, spoke, promising patrons of his road the 
best in transportation facilities and service. 

Mile a minute train service between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee was also started January 3 by the Milwaukee Road. 

There will be no change in the present departure time of 
the trains involved. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Harold G. Reynolds, new president of The Traffic Club of 
Salt Lake City, was born in Salt Lake City, Utah, November 
18, 1883. His father and mother were 
both from London, England. He was 
educated in the public schools and uni- 
versity in Salt Lake City. He spent 
three years in Germany and England 
as a missionary for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, from 1903 
to 1906. When he returned to Utah 
he was employed by the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, in 
the Missionary Department. Later he 
was appointed mission secretary of the 
church, and when the late William C. 
Spence retired he received the added 
responsibility of transportation secre- 
tary for the church. He has arranged 
for the railway and steamship trans- 
portation of many thousands of mis- 
sionaries to the countries of Europe, 
South Africa, and the Pacific Islands, Tahiti, Hawaii, Samoa, 
Tonga, New Zealand and Australia, as well as South America, 
Brazil and Argentina, and the various missions of the church 
in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 








The Traffic Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, I. Pedrick Wright, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; vice-president, G. S. Dart, Remington-Rand, Inc.; secre- 
tary, A. C. Welsh, Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; treasurer, 
_ F. W. Geagen, C. R. I. & P.; assistant secretary, Joseph Christ- 

man, National Carloading Corporation. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will 
be held at the William Penn Hotel, March 7. 





Charles S. Belsterling, vice-president, United States Steel 
Corporation, will be the speaker at a meeting cf the Traffic Club 
of Newark, N. J., to be held at the Chamber of Commerce audi- 
torium, January 7. The club will hold a traffic forum at the 
Newark Athletic Club, January 14. The subject for discussion 
will be “Traffic Assets.” The club’s annual dinner will be held 
at the athletic club, January 31. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville, Ind., has elected 
officers, as follows: President, R. F. Woerter, assistant traffic 
manager, Servel, Inc.; vice-president, Charles Brizius, commer- 
cial agent, C. & E. I.; secretary-treasurer, John W. Chandley, 
Universal Carloading and Distributing Co. The following have 
been elected to the board of directors: V. H. Bosse, passenger 
agent, E. & O. V.; Elmer Streithof, traffic manager, American 
Packing Corporation; N. A. Gerth, treasurer, Imperial Desk Co.; 
Charles Siemers, traffic manager, Sterling Brewers, Inc.; J. O. 
Roper, L. and N.; George Speigel, chief rate clerk, Illinois 
Central. 





Fred Berry, president of the Bronz Board of Trade, and 
Roderick Stephens, chairman of the “Bronx Forward” commit- 
tee, will be the speakers at a meeting of the Bronx, N. Y., 
Traffic Club, to be held at the East 148th Street restaurant, 
January 11. President Wagner Melius of the club has appointed 
the following committees: Entertainment and speakers, E. C. 
Carpentier, D. M. Goldberger, A. G. Jones and Lawrence Gerosa; 
public affairs, Max Seiforth; C. Wehr, Jr., and N.C. Elliott; mem- 
bership, Philip Proetto, R. G. Gebert, R. C. Bennett and Jack 
Edelberg; publicity, William E. Matthews, G. J. Planding and 
J. B. Fisher; visiting, Joseph Chevlowe, E. J. Finnegan and 
E. J. Clay; reception, J. G. Koepper, Stanley M. Musicante and 
R. C. Bennett. 
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C. H. Deitrich, executive vice-chairman of the freight claim 
division, Association of American Railroads, spoke on “The 
Activities of the Freight Claim Division,” at a meetng of the 
Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, at the rooms of the Traffic Club 
of Chicago, January 3. American Airlines sound pictures, “Fly 
America,” were shown. 





The January meeting of the Traffic Club of Salt Lake City 
was held at the Ben Lomond Hotel, in Ogden, January 4. Vis. 
itors were guests of the Ogden members of the club. Dinner 
was served and there was entertainment. Preceding the meet. 
ing, the members of the club visited the stock show at the 
Odgen coliseum. The club held a successful Christmas party, 
at the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, December 22. There 
was dinner and dancing. 





Dr. George Edgar Vincent, president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and former president of the University of Minne. 
sota, will be the speaker at the annual dinner of the Transpor. 
tation Club of St. Paul, to be held at the Hotel Lowry, January 17, 





The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Americus Hotel, Allentown, Pa., January 21. 
E. S. Gubernator, general traffic manager, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Allentown, will be the speaker. 





“Burlington night” will be observed by the Traffic Club of 
St. Joseph, Mo., at a meeting to be held January 8. W. E. 
Fuller, assistant to the vice-president, C. B. & Q., will be the 
speaker. 





Special holiday luncheons were served by the Toledo Trans- 
portation Club, at the Commodore Perry Hotel on the Mondays 
preceding Christmas and New Year’s Day. Entertainment was 
provided in the club rooms after the luncheons. 





E. J. Ehlers, traffic manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 
is the new president of The Traffic Club of St. Joseph, Mo. 
He is a charter member of the club 
and has been an active worker in it 
since its organization in 1928. He has 
served four years as a member cf the 
board of directors and last year held 
the office of vice-president. After leav- 
ing school in 1917, Mr. Ehlers was em- 
ployed with Armour and Company for 
eleven months. He left Armour and 
Company in 1918 to take a position 
with the Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
as billing clerk. He remained with this 
concern until the fall of 1925 when the 
company was acquired by The Quaker 
Oats Company. He had advanced to 
the position of assistant traffic manager 
and, shortly after the acquisition by 
The Quaker Oats Company, was advanced to traffic manager 
of the St. Joseph branch, which position he has held for the 
last nine years. For a number of years he has served as a 
member of the traffic rates and service committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of St. Joseph. Since taking office he has 
conducted a membership campaign. The membership has been 
more than doubled and now exceeds 250. 








James B. Hill, newly elected president of the L. and N., 
will be the guest of honor and the speaker at a dinner meeting 
of the Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club, to be held 
at the Tutwiler Hotel, January 10. 





B. A. Levett, attorney and authority on customs practice, 
will be the speaker at the meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club 
of Greater New York, January 8, at Midston House. Mr. Levett 
will speak on “Through the Customs Maze” and will answer 
questions on customs practice. The entertainment committee 
will present a Mediterranean travel film. The club will hold its 
annual dinner dance, at the Downtown Athletic Club, February 2. 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 


Class I railroads on December 1 had 295,947 freight cars in 
need of repair, or 15.6 per cent of the number on line, according 
to the Association of American Railroads. This was a decrease 
of 1,599 cars below the number in need of such repair on 
November 1, at which time there were 297,546, or 16.6 per cent. 

Freight cars in need of heavy repairs on December 1 totaled 
232,102 cars, or 12.2 per cent. an increase of 1,806 cars com- 
pared with the number in need of such repairs on November 1, 
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The Traffic Manager’s 
EXPORT BIBLE 


OR more than 30 years the EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA SERVICE has been 

giving traffic managers of leading industrial concerns, exact, accurate up-to-the- 
minute information on every documentary and steamship requirement necessary 
to ship to every country in the world. The EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA gives 
all the information necessary to ship goods to any place in the world. 





Some Comments from Subscribers: 


We view the Encyclopaedia as the finest obtain- 
able volume in connection with foreign shipping 
and to be without it would indeed be a severe 
handicap.—American Express Co. 


We have used your Encyclopaedia for many years 
and find it well worth its small cost. 
—Stewart Motor Corp. 


We consider this publication to be as near perfect 
as it is possible to make it, and it is referred to 
by us every day in handling export shipments, and 
has never failed us yet. 

—John C. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


We find that we could not go very far with our 
export business without receiving our copy of the 
Exporters’ Encyclopaedia together with the bi- 
weekly corrections—Royal Worcester Corset Co. 


We are placing continuous confidence in_ the 
Encyclopaedia as against other sources of informa- 
tion on export matters because we know the 
former is kept up to date. 

—Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 


There is nothing of its kind that can surpass the 
Exporters’ Encyclopaedia. 
—S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


I shall be glad to order the Exporters’ Encyclo- 
pacdia, as _it is absolutely necessary that I have 
it here.—Globe Milling Co. 


Your Encyclopaedia is a necessity, your helpful 
and always courteous service is a by-word among 
carriers and shippers. 

—Panama Rail Road Steamship Line. 





Service, $20.00. 


Send No Money! 


For 30 years the EXPORTERS’ EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA has never had a dissatis- 
fied subscriber. If the service does not 
meet your needs, return the book. But 
you owe it to yourself to examine this 
service which so many traffic men con- 
sider indispensable. 
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JUST OUT 
The 1935 Exporters’ Encyclopaedia 


© °¢ The new edition is just published. 1600 pages of exact information which 
saves traffic managers time, trouble and mistakes on their export shipments—and 
therefore money. Kept always accurate and up-to-date by Supplementary Bulle- 
tins which notify subscribers of current changes. Price, including Supplementary 







































A FEW OF THE 1001 QUESTIONS WHICH 
EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA ANSWERS 


Where is Patapo? (Page 90.) And where is the nearest point 
to which through bills of lading are issued? (Page 1077.) 
What steamship line runs from Philadelphia to Marseilles, and 
how frequent are the sailings? (Page 650.) 

What is the cost of the minimum bill of lading and how many 
copies does the company keep? (Page 650.) 

Must weight appear on packages shipped to Guatemala? (Page 
749.) 

What is the cost of certification of consular invoices for France? 
(Page 636.) Can the name of country of origin on goods shipped 
to France be abbreviated? (Page 639.) 

What is the rate of duty on advertising matter sent to New- 
foundland? Where may customs stamps be obtained in the 
U. S.? (Page 973.) 

What is the most direct route from Boston to Czechoslovakia? 
(Page 509.) At what point must goods be transshipped? (Page 
509.) Must dock receipts be made on company form or shipper’s 
form? (Page 509.) 

What is the difference in clock time between Manila and New 
York? (Page 1083.) 

What is the cable rate per word from New York to Lagos? 
(Page 1009.) 

How many consular invoices are necessary for a parcel post 
shipment to Ecuador? (Page 571.) What is the cost of a 
set of blanks? (Page 572.) 


THOMAS ASHWELL & CoO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send the new EXPORTERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA on 
approval. We will either remit $20.00 in full payment for 
complete service or return book within ten days. 
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while freight cars in need of light repairs totaled 63,845, or 3.4 
per cent, a decrease of 3,405 compared with November 1. 

Locomotives in need of classified repairs on December 1l 
total 10,718, or 22.7 per cent of the number on line. This 
was an increase of forty-two compared with the number in need 
of such repairs on November 1, at which time there were 10,676, 
or 22.5 per cent. 

Class I railroads on December 1 had 5,035 serviceable loco- 
motives in storage compared with 4,737 on November 1. 


Penenel Notes 


C. McD. Davis, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, has been elected a director of that road, 
succeeding Waldo Newcomber, who died. 

The Norfolk and Western has announced the following ap- 
pointments: G. A. Crueger to be traveling freight agent, at 
New York, succeeding S. S. O’Brien, who died; N. C. Elliott, 
soliciting freight agent, at New York, succeeding Mr. Crueger; 
R. O. Abell to fill Mr. Elliott’s old position as traveling freight 
agent, at New York, and he, in turn, to be succeeded, as solicit- 
ing freight agent, at New York, by H. G. Maseker. 

U. J. Lortz has been appointed live stock agent for the 
C. B. & Q., at South St. Paul, Minn. 

W. J. Healy has been appointed comptroller of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The territory under the jurisdiction of C. A. Waltz, vice- 
president of the Universal Carloading and Distributing Co., has 
been extended to cover Cleveland, Akron and Columbus, Ohio, 
and Huntington, W. Va. 

F. H. N. Heeman has been appointed general freight agent 
for the Western Maryland, at Baltimore. 

L. E. Newman has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Erie Railroad, at Chicago, to succeed J. F. Ahles, who died. 

A. L. Bither, formerly assistant general western freight 
agent for the Luckenbach Lines, at Chicago, has been promoted 
to be general western freight agent, in place of J. O. Roberts, 
who died. J. R. Weiler, formerly in charge of the line’s Cleve- 
land office, has been transferred to Chicago to become assistant 
general western freight agent. 

William Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific from 
1911 to 1928, died at his home, in San Francisco, January 1. 

H. Harley Gibson, general agent for the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Port of New Orleans, at Chicago, has been placed 
in charge of the new office of the commission in New York. The 
Chicago office will continue under his jurisdiction. 

M. D. F. O’Dowd, general traffic manager of the Kerr Steam- 
ship Co., New York, has been elected vice-president of that 
company. 

F. Rypperda Wierdsma and P. van den Toorn have taken 
over the general agency for the Holland-America Line for the 
United States and Canada, succeeding William van Doorn, who 
retired, 

R. L. Bowditch has been elected president of C. H. Sprague 
& Son, steamship operators, Boston. 

C. E. Bingham, since 1927 vice-president of the Missouri 
Motor Distributing Corporation, Kansas City, has been ap- 
pointed traffic manager for the Adams Transfer and Storage Co. 
and the Adams Union Truck Terminal, at Kansas City. 


ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 


Class I railroads of the United States on December 1 had 
1,771 new freight cars on order, according to reports received 


by the Association of American Railroads. On the same day 
last year, 125 new freight cars were on order and on the same 
date two years ago, there were 2,398. 

The railroads on December 1 this year also had 23 new 
steam locomotives and 95 new electric locomotives on order. 
New steam locomotives on order on December 1, 1933, totaled 
one, and on the same date in 1932, there were three. No 
figures are available to show the number of new electric loco- 
motives on order in previous years. 

In the first eleven months of 1934, the railroads installed 
22,951 new freight cars. In the same period last year, 1,874 
new cars were placed in service and for the same period two 
years ago, the total number installed was 2,951. 

Forty new steam locomotives and 26 new electric locomo- 
tives were placed in service in the first eleven months this 
year. The railroads in the first eleven months of 1933 in- 
stalled only one new steam locomotive and 37 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1932. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and pract 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on int 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will gj 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of intersty 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide kno 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do, 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any questi 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involve 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. ]} 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper { 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable char 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questic 
from non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington. D. C 
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Tariff Interpretation—Origin Point Located on Concurring 
Carrier But No Rate Basis Shown in Tariff 


Georgia.—Question: On page 38 of Agent Speidén’s Wes 
ern Lumber Tariff, I. C. C. 1473, you will find Wadley, Ga., unde 
Index 1986 as a Central of Georgia Railway station. The rat 
from Wadley, Ga., to Chicago, Ill., is 39c per 100 pounds. 

Will you please advise if said rate of 39c will apply t 
Chicago, Ill., in connection with the Wadley Southern Railwaj 
as an initial carrier? 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the Commis 
sion’s decision in Independent Paper Stock Co. vs. C. & A. R.R 
Co., 168 I. C. C. 404. In this case the Commission said: 


Complainant contends that the Missouri Pacific was a party 
the 5-cent rate and that the switching charges collected were inappli- 
cable. The Missouri Pacific and the Terminal were shown as con- 
curring carriers in the tariff publishing the 5-cent rate, and th 
index of tariffs of the Missouri Pacific showed it as an initial lin 
with respect to the rates published in the tariff first mentioned. In 
the alphabetical and geographical lists of stations from and to which 
rates applied, contained in the tariff publishing the 5-cent rate, the 
Chicago & Alton was shown as the initial carrier in the rate from 
St. Louis, but the Missouri Pacific and the Terminal were not s 
shown. The Missouri Pacific was shown as a concurring carrier ji 
the tariff merely in order to provide by special application rates from 
and to Carondelet Station, St. Louis, via Ivory Transfer. Obviously 
the 5-cent rate was not applicable on complainant’s shipments from 
St. Louis over the Missouri Pacific as an initial carrier. 

While the Wadley Southern Railroad is shown as a con 
curring carrier in the tariff to which you refer and rates apply 
from other points on that line, it is our opinion that under the 
decision in the case cited above, the rates do not apply from 
Wadley, Ga., as a station on the Wadley Southern Railroad, as 
there is no rate basis shown for Wadley, Ga., as a station on 
that carrier, but only as a station on the Central of Georgia. 


Tariff Interpretation 


Oklahoma.—Question: We would like your interpretation 
of what we consider a confusion in the rates in C. M. St. P. & P. 
Oil Tariff 12000-H, I. C. C. No. 6537. Let us take, for example, 
the rate on fuel oil distillate from Chicago, Ill., to Delavan, 
Wis. This point takes Index No. 163, on page 28, and this poilt 
is also entitled to the rate as described in Item 2160, on page 
57. On page 28, the rate from Chicago to Delavan is shown 
as 13%c on gasoline and while there is no specific reference 
thereto, by virtue of Item 120 on page 17, that Item says that 
where the rate on gasoline (which is one of the commodities 
mentioned in Item 90), is 138%ec the rate on fuel oil distillate 


‘becomes llc, at 7.4 pounds per gallon. 


Item 2160, on page 57, says that the rate on gasoline from 
Chicago to Delavan, Wis., is 11144c and, while there is no spe 
cific reference to Item 120, yet there is nothing in that tarifi 
to prohibit us from saying that, in accordance with Item 120, 
if the rate on gasoline is 111%4c, then the rate on fuel oil dis 
tillate becomes 9c at 7.4 pounds. 

It is well understood that the gasoline rate from Chicago 
to Delavan is, therefore, 114%c at 6.6 pounds, and the question 
arises as to whether or not the fuel oil distillate rate is 1l¢ 
at 7.4 pounds. The railroad company takes the position that 
it is not the intention to use Item 120 in connection with the 
rates in Item 2160 and all other items on page 57 and other 
pages in that part of the tariff. However, that may not have 
been their intention, yet gasoline is gasoline whether you use 
Item 120 or Item 90 or Item 100 in that tariff and, unless there 
is some specific indication in Item 120 saying that that item 
cannot be used in connection with the rates in Item 2160 and 
others in that vicinity, then the railroad company must give Us 
the benefit of the doubt, which would mean a rate of 9c at 7-4 
pounds from Chicago to Delavan, Wis., on fuel oil distillate. 

What is your idea of this? 
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1935 
will require 
SPEED 


The P. & P. U. Ry. wishes you Luck and 
Prosperity throughout the New Year. 











And, when you ship across country 
through Peoria, we will see that your 
shipments make the next train outbound. 
That way your customers will get delivery 
at the earliest possible moment. Judging 
from past experience customers like that. 


Ship via 


P. & P. U. Ry. and Peoria 
—The Gateway City 


in 1935 


For information write 
E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, 


Union Station, Peoria, Illinois. 


PEORIA 4x» PEKIN UNION 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Switching Service Between: 


llInois Central R. R. 

Illinols Terminal R. R. System 
Inland Waterways Corporation 
Minneapolis & St. Louls R. R. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Pennsylvania Rallroad 

Peoria Terminal Railroad 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 


Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. Co. 
Alton R. R. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. 
Chicago & Illinols Midland Ry. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Cleve., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis Ry. 
(Peorla & Eastern) 


a ns 
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Answer: As we interpret C. M. St. P. & P. Railway (Co, 
Tariff 12000-H, I. C. C. No. 6537, this tariff, in Section 2, provide 
for a rate of 131%c per 100 pounds on gasoline from Chicago, 
[ll., to Delavan, Wis., as per Index 163, page 28, at an estimated 
weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon, as per Items 90 and 130, the 
latter item being referred to in Item 90 for estimated weizhts, 
Section 2 of this tariff also publishes a rate of 11%c per 10 
pounds on distillate, as per Item 163, page 28, at an estimate( 
weight of 7.4 pounds per gallon, as per Item 120, the 11 cent 


‘rate being authorized by the provisions of Item 120, referred 


to in Item 90. 

In Section 3 of this tariff a rate of 114%c per 100 pounds ig 
published on both gasoline and fuel oil distillate at an estimated 
weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon, as per Item 2160 and Item 100, 
Item 100 lists both gasoline and fuel oil distillate and provides 
an estimated weight of 6.6 pounds per gallon on both con. 
modities. 

While in Section 2 a rate of 11e is published on distillate 
from Chicago, Ill., to Delavan, Wis., in view of the fact that 
the estimated weight applying in connection therewith is 74 
pounds per gallon, as per Item 120, the rate of 11%%c, published 
in Item 2160 of Section 3, results in a lower charge in view of 
the fact that the estimated weight applying in connection with 
the rate of 111%4c per 100 pounds is 6.6 pounds per gallon, as 
per Item 100. 

Therefore, it is our opinion that the applicable rate on both 
gasoline and distillate is 114%c per 100 pounds, as per Item 216), 

Item 120, in our opinion, has no application in connection 
with Item 2160, as Item 100, referred to in Item 2160, lists 
fuel oil distillate as a commodity on which the rates in Item 
2160 apply, leaving no room for the application of the basis 
provided for in Item 120. Furthermore, Item 120 refers to Item 
90, and not to Item 100. 


State Versus Intrastate Traffic 


Mississippi—Question: Please refer to page 278 of Agent 
Speiden’s Tariff 94-J, I. C. C. 1449, naming rates of 17c and 
21%4c from Mobile, Ala., to Montgomery, Ala., on grain and 
grain products and advise us your interpretation on the correct 
rate of the two, applicable on grain in bulk imported from a 
foreign country through the port of Mobile, Ala., destined to 
Montgomery, Ala., and routed via Mobile & Ohio R. R. from 
origin to destination. The dealers from whom this grain was 
purchased have no facilities for handling from boat and, there- 
fore, have to use the elevator of the M. & O. R. R. 

The carriers contend that the 17c rate, which is subject to 
character reference “circled 61,’ providing application from 
Mobile, Ala., proper, only, is not applicable since the grain has 
retained its identity, although admitting that, had it been 
handled through a privately owned and operated elevator, the 
17c rate could be used as the identity would have been lost. 
They refer to the Commission’s decision in the Goldsboro case, 
$1 ft. C. C. S16. 

Please give us your views, citing any decisions available. 

Answer: Where there is an original and continuing inten- 
tion that the goods shall move through from point of origin to 
an interstate destination or to a foreign destination, the trans- 
portation is interstate or foreign commerce in character. 

It is not the method of transportation but the continuity 
of the movement from a point in one state to a point in another 
state which determines whether traffic is interstate. See B. & 
O. S. W. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28, and 
Hughes Bros. Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469, 47 S. Ct. 
170. 

Ordinarily, unless at the time a shipment moved from point 
of origin, the final destination has been fixed as the second 
destination point, the movement under a new bill of lading 
from the original destination to a point in the same state is 
not an interstate movement. The intention of the parties at 
the time the shipment moves from point of origin governs and 
not the subsequent disposition of the shipment after its arrival 
at its original destination. Sinclair Refining Co. vs. F. W. & 
R. G. Co., 148 I. C. C. 582; C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 
U. S. 334, 34 S. Ct. 592; B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 
U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28; A. C. L. Ry. vs. Standard Oil Co., 275 
U. S. 257, 48 S, Ct. 107. 

In the latter case it is held that as respects freight charges, 
the interstate character of oil and gasoline shipments into 4a 
state, and transfer thereof to storage tanks or tank cars for 
distribution to different paris of the state as ordered, ag neces- 
sities of service and substations require, or on annual contracts 
made before interstate shipment has commenced, ended on de- 
livery at the seaboard, at which time title passes, where at itme 
of shipment the buyer cannot say where any particular ship- 
ment will go, notwithstanding in some cases oil is discharged 
into the storage tanks at the same time it is being discharged 
from tanks into tank cars for distribution; that this question 
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SERVICE 


“AS YOU WANT IT”’ 


AT HOUSTON 


@ Nearest Port to the Great South- 
West. 


@ Lowest Freight Rates to and from 
Interior Points. 


@ Served by 18 Railroads. 


@ 87 Steamship Lines Offer Regular, 
Dependable Service to Virtually 
All World Points. 


@ Superior Coastwise Service to the 


Atlantic and Pacific Seaboard. 


@ Most Modern Public and Private 
Terminals on the Gulf, Where 58 of 
the Largest Vessels Can Be Worked 


Simultaneously. 


€ Wechenen and Handling Facilities 
for Virtually Every Commodity Makes 
HOUSTON the Ideal Distribution 


Point for Southwestern Trade. 


@ A Personnel Especially Trained Is at 
Your Service. 


@ The Complete Cooperation Between 
the Public and Private Terminals As- 
sures Shippers of Prompt, Efficient 
Service. 


J. RUSSELL WAIT 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 
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10,000 MILES IN SIX DAYS 















j V’ll check our western 
| territory in a week — 


thanks to TWA! fi! 


It was the over-rushed business executive who first used air 
transportation — by necessity. It is the keen, successful 
executive who favors travel by plane today — by choice. 
e The Sky Chief of the great TWA system leaves New York 
at 4 o'clock each afternoon. It arrives at Los Angeles at 


7 o'clock the next morning. Even faster schedules eastbound. 


TWA is the Pioneer transcontinental Passenger Airline in 


| America. The Douglas Luxury Ajirliners, used throughout 
the system, were built to specifications set by TWA’s own 
engineers. They have established a new standard in speed, 
passenger comfort and dependability. They are steam-heated, 
thermostatically controlled. « Every plane flown by TWA is 
equipped with a gyro pilot and automatic stabilizer — the only 


entire fleet so equipped. . 


THE LINDBERGH LINE 
SHORTEST AND FASTEST 
COAST TO COAST emcaco 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 







covumeus 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. cours 
*ANSAS City 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


& WESTERN AIR, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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PERISHABLE 
SCHEDULES 


—a sample 


Fast, dependable schedules have always 
been traditional on the Santa Fe. They 
are more so today than a few years ago 
when dealers and distributors had stocks 
on their shelves and in their store rooms. 
But—this is 1935 and quick, dependable 
delivery helps the sales department make 
sales. 


Schedule on perishables is a sample of 
Santa Fe service to shippers. When 
such traffic leaves point of origin, ship- 
pers and consignees know that barring 
unavoidable accidents it will be on track 
at destination at a certain hour. It is 
there, on time—has been regularly for 
years. And, people in the snow belt 
have their fresh fruit and vegetables daily. 


Merchandise eastbound and westbound 
by Santa Fe has the advantage of the 
same type of service. 


Ship via 


SANTA FE 


One Line—On Time—Alll the Way 
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whether commerce is interstate or intrastate must be deter. 
mined by the essential character of the commerce, and not by 
mere billing or forms of contract, though they may be one of 
a group of circumstances tending to show such character; that 
the reshipment of an interstate or foreign shipment does not 
necessarily establish a continuity of movement, or prevent the 
shipment to a point within the same state from having inde 
pendent or intrastate character, even though it be in the same 
cars. 


If there is an existing and continuing intention, at the time 
the shipment is delivered to the carrier at point of origin, to 
make a through shipment to the final destination thereof, and 
the shipment does not come to rest prior to the final rail haul, 
under the Commission’s opinions in Tampa Fuel Co. vs. A. C. L, 
43 I. C. C. 231; International Agricultural Corporation ys, 
Director General, 74 I. C. C. 726; Du Pont de Nemours & (Co, 
vs. Director-General, 74 I. C. C. 191; Germain Co. vs. L. & N, 
85 I. C. C. 449; Schloss & Kahn Grocery Co. vs. L. & N., 9 
I. C. C. 618; Hamersley Mfg. Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co., 126 I. C.¢ 
491, 148 I. C. C. 47 (affirmed in United States vs. Erie, 28) 
U. S. 98, 50 S. Ct. 51), the interstate rate is applicable for the 
final rail haul. 


The fact that the goods are warehoused before being loaded 
into cars for shipment to inland destinations would not change 
the character of the traffic from interstate to intrastate where, 
as in the instances covered by the decisions above referred to, 
there was, at the time the goods were loaded on board ship, 
an original and continuing intent that they move frem point 
of origin to final destination. 


With respect to goods unloaded from vessels, placed in 
warehouses and then transshipped to inland destinations, see 
the decisions in Goldsboro Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. L 
R. R. Co., 91 I. C. C. 315; Woodhead Lumber Co. vs. P. E. Ry. 
Co., 104 I. C. C. 751; Alexander Grocery Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. 
Ry. Co., 104 I. C. C. 155. As in the case of shipments forwarded 
immediately from the port, the point determining whether the 
movements to the inland point is interstate or intrastate in 
character is whether there was an original and continuing in- 
tention that the shipment move through to the inland destina- 
tion. 


Whether a railroad or a private elevator is used does not, 
in itself, determine whether a domestic or an import rate is 
applicable, although the fact that the grain is stored in the 
railroad elevator may have some evidential value in determin- 
ing the character of the traffic, that is, whether it is domestic 
and intrastate traffic or import and interstate traffic. 


Taxation—Freight Charges 


Ohio.—Question: Will you be so kind as to inform me your 
view on the following subject? 


Is it permissible for a state legislative body to pass a 
law taxing transportation charges of persons or property within 
the individual state; in other words, only on intrastate move- 
ments? Is there a federal law prohibiting individual states 
from assessing any tax whatsoever cn intrastate transportation 
of persons or property? 


The reason for this request is the fact that various states 
are placing sales tax en purchases and it has been argued that 
it is impossible for state legislatures to pass any law whatso- 
ever taxing transportation charges within the state. 


Answer: It is well settled that a state cannot lay a tax on 
interstate commerce in any form, whether by way of duties laid 
on the transportation of the subjecis of that commerce, or on 
the receipts derived from that transportation, or on the occupa- 
tion or business of carrying it on, for the reason that such 
taxation is a burden on that commerce and amounts to a regula- 
tion of it, and the power to regulate belongs to Congress. It 
is equally well settled that the right of a state to tax property 
within its borders is not impaired or defeated by the fact that 
it is used in interstate commerce, and that to warrant inter: 
ference by the courts with the exercise of the taxing power of 
a state, on the ground that it obstructs or hampers interstate 
commerce, it must appear that the burden is direct and sub- 
stantial. The difficulty has been, and is, to distinguish between 
legitimate attempts to exert the taxing power of the state and 
these laws which, although in the guise of taxation, impose real 
burdens on interstate commerce as such. 


If the tax is limited in its application to intrastate move 
ments wholly unconnected with interstate movements it may 
well be a valid exercise of the taxing power of the state, but 
the tax may not, in our opinion, be laid on transportation within 
a state which forms a part of interstate commerce. See, in 
that connection, our answer to “Mississippi,” on page 114 of 
the July 16, 1932, Traffic World, under the caption ‘Taxation 
of Property Temporarily in State or in Transit.” 
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YOU PAY 
NO EXTRA 


To ship by American Mail Line President 

Liners. Because these vessels travel over 
the short, fast route to and from the 
Orient, your interest costs are lowered... 
which in itself is no small item. You can 
be sure that your goods will reach their 
destination on schedule and in first class 
condition. A President Liner leaves Seattle 
every alternate Saturday; one arrives in 
Seattle every alternate Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service with regular frequent sailings to 
Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 





For information, apply desk No. 6 
21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


Fast Freight and Passenger Service 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


1001 Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
San Francisco, Callf. Chicago, It. 


Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) hay 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herei, 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellation 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in thi 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Evaminer Fuller: 
26124—Commonwealth Coal Co. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
25798—Consumers Coal Corp. et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
26495—-City of Greensboro, N. C., et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. 
26729—Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce vs, N. & W. Ry. 

January 7—Jackson, Tenn.—Examiner Taylor: 
25907—-Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., vs. D. & R. G. W. RR 

et al. (further hearing). 


January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 
1. & S. 4059—Coal from Smithfield, O., to the Ohio River. 
January 7—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Stiles: 
25063—-Minesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. (further 
hearing). 
January 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15715—Bags and bagging from East. 
ern ports to Memphis, Tenn.—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent. 
January 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Smith: ' 
1. & S. 4046 and Sub. 1—Transit on grain at Circleville, O., et al. 
January 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 4050—Barium (barytes), St. Louis to Eastern points. 
January 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Stiles: 
26713—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Smith: 
26689—The S. A. Gerrard Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
January 9—Washington D, C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application 15704—Coal to N. Y. C. & St. L. RR 


points. Filed by L. & N. R. R.-Cin. Nor. R. R. and N. Y. C. é 


St. L. R. R. 
January 9—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Public Utilities Commission of 
Utah: 


Finance No. 10623—Application Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad 
for permission to abandon a branch line between Milford ani 
Newhouse, Utah. 

January 9-15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Ex Parte No. 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
26701—Walter Young vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15740—Paper and paper articies from 
the south—Filed by J. E. Tilford. 


January 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bunten: 
19450—Depreciation charges of express companies. 

January 11—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Taylor: 
20712—Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


January 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
26750—Libby, McNeil & Libby vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. et al. 


January 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26693—-Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush. Terminal R. R. et al 
L. & S. 4012, and ist supplemental order—Paper stock in Official 
territory. 
January 11—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15746—-Filed by J. E. Tilford—ma- 
chinery. 
January 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: 
26724—Chappel Bros., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
a ae Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of N. Y. vs. Erie R. R 
et al. 


January 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15238—Class rates between Ark. 
between Memphis, Tenn., and Ark. and Mo. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15360—Class rates between point: 
in Mo. and Il. 


January 14—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Taylor: 
a Section Application No. 13847—Sugar, in carloads, to point 
n Texas. 
Fourth Section Application No. 15581—Sugar to Ashdown and Tex 
arkana, Ark.-Tex. 


January 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Fleming: 
26721—-National Radiator Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

January 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Berry: 
26745—Georgia Petroleum and petroleum products rates. 


January 15—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Basham: 
—— Fruit Growers, Inc., of Ill. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. RB 
et al. 
January 16—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Taylor: 
26586—The Light Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 


ae, D. C.—Commissioner Porter & Examine 
och: 
26550—Passenger fares and surcharges. 
January 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15631—Livestock in southweste™ 
territory—Filed by F. A. Leland. 


January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Railway Labor Act Docket No. 1—Texas Electric Ry. 
Railway Labor Act Docket No. 2—Sacramento Northern Ry. 
—— Labor Act Docket No. 3—Waterloo, Cedar Falls & North: 
ern Ry. 
January 16—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Stiles: 
i. & S. 4013, and ist supplemental order—Vegetable oils to, fror 
and within southwest. 
1. & S. 4039—Vegetable oils between points in the U. S. 
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MooREMACK GULF LINES 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 
WEEKLY SAILINGS 
From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 
From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 
From NEW ORLEANS. to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE BEDFORD and BOSTON 

From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 
From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 
Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 

MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg. 
BALTIMOST Seaboard Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Benk Bldg. 
BOSTON, 7 5 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette St. 
CHICAGO 503 Marquette Bidg. DETROIT, 556 Book Bldg. 

BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bidg. 

ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, 1408 Temple Benk 
MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bids, HOUSTON, ‘State ag! = Bldg. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bldg. MOBILE, Merchants Bank BI 


Southern Steamship Company 


(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . . . . .. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Norfolk to Houston .............. Thursdays 
From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays 
From Houston to Norfolk ............... Mondays 


Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Low Rates 






General Merchandise— Cold Storage 
W arehouse 
WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING 


Freezers 
Coolers 


Cargo-Handling 
Rail-Lake and Barge 
Terminal Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track hs “ Warehousing 
Capacity ale (5 " Service 
2000 Feet Private ee cA —sO fice and Factory 
Dock convo Space 


Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FIRST 190 CLASS 


This surprisingly low hometown-to-hometown fare in- 
cludes your ticket to New York. Then a 5,500 mile, 


two-weeks cruise on a Round the World President 
Liner to California. You visit Havana and the Panama 
Canal en route. You relax on sunny decks, swim in an 
outdoor pool. From California you return home by your 
choice of direct rail routes. Any travel agent will give 
you full details about this and other popular President 
Liner cruises. Or see... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New YorK vr CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO 





QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 


and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


For Rates, Schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


ALBANY—D & H Building RCAC On se So. La Salle St. 
CL AR ELPI Ava the Bourse en oe Buildin 
ORFOLK—111 E. Plume Street OlT—General Motors Bids. 
BALTIMORE Kevse — DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 
BOSTON=—33 Broad Street EASTON, PA.—Drake Bullding 


(Tank, 2 ae a eer CARS 


lata isla wetnainleined 


in perfect condilion 


N@RTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°%") 3?’ sourm rasaue sx. 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 





CHICAGoO 


QPutwan 


i From—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
SOaniessow New London and Norwich, Conn, : 
; To—C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 

Carolinas, South and Seuthwest 
Viag—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. a 


AUREGAN 
CENTRAL VKLAGE 
Lal 
STERUNG 
SF Jewerr Gry 


















We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 
cago 


360-364 West Erie Street 






















1 EXPERIENCE 
2 STABILITY 
3 SERVICE 


4 FACILITIES 
Pool Car distributors. 
Bonded to U. S. Customs Department. 
Complete fire protection 
Central Location. 
Building steam heated throughout. 
Private Siding. 


OLYMPIC 
WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


J. R. GOODFELLOW, President and General Manager 
1203 Western Avenue - SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

















TRAFFIC MANAGERS : 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 





TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Cemmerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Departmental Service Commerce 


815 Mills Bidg. oa 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Specialists 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 


Experts to Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 





Pr acticing Successor te Keene & Ames 
Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
INTERSTATE 2 = — 


COMMERCE H. D. DRISCOLL 
Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


COMMISSION Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 
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eee. Corporation Commission vs. A. & S. Ry. et 
& S. 4040—Transit on vegetable oils in the south. 
pas 5. 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
1 W. C. Norris vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
17683—-Butler Manufacturing Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
"aa Steel & Wire Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (furthy 
earing). 


January 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
26737—-Davison Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 26801. Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, Conn., vs. Pennsylvapy 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, ground limestone, Rambo, Py 
to Bridgeport, Conn. Asks cease and desist order, rates and Tepe 
ration. (lL. V. Brandt and J. W. Goodman, 1018 S. Wabash Ay 
Chicago, IIl.) 

No. 26802. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Lancaster, Pa., vs. A.{ 
S. et al. 

Rates in violation of Section 4, fibreboard or wallboard, Pens 
cola, Fla., to points in Mass., N. J., N. Y., Pa., N. H., Conn., Mj 
and D. of C. Asks reparation. (E. G. Siedle, g. t. m., Lancast 
Pa.) . 

No, 26803. Pittsburgh Steel Drum Co., Fittsburgh, Pa., vs. Pennsy! 
vania et al. 

Rates and charges in violation Sections 1, 2, 3 and 6, steel con 
tainers, Apollo, Pa., to various destinations because shipmen 
were classified as second class instead of fourth class applicab} 
to sheet steel cans. Asks reparation. (Paul Ginsburg, atty., ll) 
Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

No. 26804. Farmers’ Cooperative Society, No. 1, et al., Burkburnett 
Tex., va. A. T. & &. F. et al. 

Rates, bituminous coal, points in Okla., such as Carbon, McAles 
ter and Henryetta to destinations in Tex. such as BurkburnettB 
Menard and others, in violation Section 1. Ask reparation. (Johie 
T. Matthews, practitioner, 1901 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Tex.) 

No. 26720, Sub. No. 1. Utah Citizens’ Rate Association et al., Sal 
Lake City, Utah., vs. U. P. et al. 

All-rail class rates between eastern territory and Salt Lak 
City and Ogden, Utah; ocean-rail and rail-ocean-rail class ratef 
from Atlantic Seaboard territory in violation section 1. Ask new 
rates and reparation on shipments moving in the two-year pe 
riod prior to the filing of the complaint. (Ernest D. Salmj 
executive secretary, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

No. 26805. United States of America vs. C. & N. W. et al. B 

Rates, old (used) canvas mail bags, by reason of the classifi-§ 
eation ratings, in violation of sections 1, 2 and 3. Asks nen 
ratings. (H. E. Collins, Assistant Director of Procurement § 
Treasury Dept., Washington, pp. €.) 

No. 26806. United ‘States of America vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates, government stamped postal cards, throughout the Unitell 
States, unreasonable to extent they exceed fourth class ratin 
and rates, minimum 30,000 under all classifications. Asks faj 
new rates. (H. E. Collins, Assistant Director of Procurement, 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C.) 

No. 26807. Fuhrer Ford Milling Co. et al., Mount Vernon, Ind., v 
A. G. SB. et al. . a 

Rates, grain and grain products, points in Ill. and Ind. vial 
Maunie and Epworth, Ill., to points in Ala. and Tenn., in violation 
sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being for points) 
north, east and west of Maunie and Epworth. Ask new rate! 
and reparation. (Bernard A. Springrose, practitioner, 120 Mer 
chants Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.) é 

No. oe Live Stock Traffic Association et al., Ft. Worth, Tex., wi 
Alton et al. ‘ 

Rates, edible live stock, points in Tex., Okla., Ark., and La 
to points east of the Mississippi River and/or Ilinois-Indiana state)y 
line in violation section 1. Ask for reasonalle rates. (Charles A E 
Stewart, t. m., 219 Livestock Exchange Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex.) § 

fie 

















MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CODE 4 


The NRA has announced that the code authority for the i 
merchandise warehousing trade has asked for approval of af 
$117,715 budget for the period February 10, 1935, to February i 
9, 1936, and a basis of contribution by members of the trade. 3 
The proposed basis of contribution follows: : 


Twenty-four dollars annually for each member of the trade, plus § 
$12 for each 10,000 square feet gross or fraction thereof allocated t 4 
the conduct of a merchandise warehousing business in accordance ® 
with the definition of merchandise Warehousing trade contained in : 
Article II of said code, with a maximum annual contribution off 
$996 for any one member of the trade. ; 





Suggestions or objections concerning the proposed budget 
and basis of contribution must be submitted before January 21) 
to Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark, 317 Denrike Building,# 
Washington, D. C. : 








A Motor Freight Transportation System—Serving ILLINOIS, INDIANA and IOWA 


Terminals: | °q k | ~ Hi f N General Offices: 
De Kalb, Ill. Michigan City, ind. A C #2 AS 


Reckford, Ill. ALT-8 i inal: 
fected Seu terd'nd sd MOTOR EXPRESS COMPANY Fete Testa 


Peoria, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 4 @1@) En Nam D) 9h 11-102 @) o) 300 N. Canal Street 


Telephones 


Davenport, la. Des Moines, la. + ale, Vi 7 7 i A 
” Claalensth, Obie DEPENDABLE SERVICE DEArborn 9200 to 9215 





